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W Thea PPROBATION: * 
T_T Hape read. by order of my Lord Chanceſſor, 


| ereign- Princes; of the Uſefulneſs of © 
= » * ;Negatiatiens, of the Choice of Ambaſſadors and 

| | and of the Maliſication, neceſſary for 
e Implayments, written by Mon- 


=_ .- —— The Art of . Negotiating * 
BO Sa | 


2 
—_—  .: weeeedivg in k , 

* 2 es, Secretary of the King's Cabi- 
_ „ This Work appeared to me to be very 


"* 
\ 
YZ 


uſe 


= ful, and conſequently very worthy to be Prin- 

tie The Rules which the Author there lays 

dmc of that important Art of Negoriatin 
are ſo much the «truer, and the more — 


en that he has drawn them from his own Experi- 
_ "ence; and they ought the rather to be followed, 
+, Secauſe he never — the Profitable from 
e Honeſt Part, nor the able Miniſter from the 
truly upright Man. Done at Paris the 13th of 
7j. 2 1 
* * >. * =_ 5 % , DACIER. 
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Royal mi 


The DUKE of 
o R LE ANS 


Regent of the Kingdom. 


y My Lord, | 
FE Deſign of 
IP this TREATISE, | 
N N which I have the 

— 45 I» Honour te pre- 

= ſent to yout Roy- 
— al Hiphncks, is to give ag Idea 
VA 1 98 


2 that 


11 The Author's 


that are neceſſary towards form- 


ing good Miniſters ; to point 
out co them the Courſe which 
they ought to ſteer, and the 
Rocks which they are to avoid; 
and to exhort thoſe who defi ien 
themſelves for Embaſſies, to 
et themſelves duly qualified 
Br Poſts of ſo great Importance 
and Difficulty, before eye en- 
gage in them. 

THE Honour which a> 
late King did me, in charging 
me with his Orders, and Full 
Powers, for ſeveral Negotia- 
tions; and particularly for thoſe 


of tha Treaties of Peace con» 


cludeg at R y/wick,. has increas d 


the geſire which] ever had from 


"Y ey, to be inform'd of 


| F the 


— 


2 Fpiſtle Dedicatory. in 


the Strength, the Rights, and 
Pretenſions of every one of the 
chief Princes and States of. Eu- 
rope; of their different Intereſts, 
the Forms of their Government, 
the Cauſes of their Friendſhips, 
and of their Differences, and 
the Treaties which they have 
made one with another; that 
I might be able to improve the 
ſaid Knowledge to good Ad- 
vantage, as occaſion ſhould 
offer, for the Service of the 
King and State. | 


Alfter the Loſs which France _ 


has newly ſuſtain d by the Death 
of that Great King, whoſe 
Reign has been ſo Glorious and 
ſo Triumphant; it wanted the 
Aid of the Hand of God, which- 

3 has 


— 
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mie ber, 


| has always been its Support un- 
der its greateſt — It 
was neceſſary for ſupporting the 
Minority of the King, who has 
aſcended the Throne by Right 
of Succeſſion, that the ſame Al- 
mighty Hand ſliould have form- 
ed a Prince of the ſame Blood, 
of an Heroical Courage equal to 
his Birth, inſpir'd with à true 
| Love for the People of this vaſt 
Kingdom, of a Genius of ſo great 
Prudence and Foreſight, as to 
be able to provide for all their“ 
Wants, and to rectify a great 
many Diſorders which the Mi- 
ſeries of a long and burthenſome 
War had introduced towards the | 
end of the laſt Reign, In a 
Word, there wanted an Under- 
ET... ſtanding. 


—— — 


cter of a true Father of his 


excellent Qualities, which ſhine- 
ſo eminently in your Royal” 


* Highneſs, that all France, with - | 


Epiſtle Dedicatory. 'v 1 
tarde 


ſtanding ſuperior to all Imploy- 
ments, a Capacity without 
Bounds, a clear and quick Pe- 
netration, and indefatigable 
Activity, which nod in 
proportion to the Neceſſities of 
the State; and all this to center 
in the Perſon of a Prince, who 
is always juſt, always amiable, 
always doing Good, and which 
has form d in him the Chara 


Country. It is becauſe of theſe 


an unanimous Voice, has ſub- 
mitted it ſelf, with an intire 


Confidence and Security, to 


your Orders; that it expects 
| 44 from 


e. Te FTIR 5, Kc. 


| tom 7 you all its Tranquillity, 
and all its Happineſs ; and that 
it foretells and promiſes you 
before Hand, as a Reward of 
your good Deeds, a Glory 
which ſhall de tranſmitted 
down to lateſt Poſterity. Iam 
with a profound Reſpect, and 
it = ſingular Zeal and NING, 


Your Royal Highnels I 


moſt humble, 
moſt obedient, and 


moſt faithful Servant, 


De Callieres. 


— @2d Am Ig M_ 
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To the Engliſh 


HEN I firſt read the 
N following Treatiſe, I 
| was highly delighted 
with the Performance, 
and thought it would be no unaccepta- 
ble piece of Service to render it fit 
for every Engliſh Reader. It is 
written by a Gentleman of great 
Experience in Publick Negotiations, 
and who has had a great ſhare in- 
the Tranſactions of Europe for 
4 ſome 


fame: time paſt. He was ſent 5 
the late French King to feveral - 
Courts of the North, upon Affairs 
of: great Importance, He was the 
Perſon. chiefly. intruſted by bim to 
ſettle with the Dutch, the Prelimi- 
naries of the Peace of Ryſwick ; 
and for that end, was - ſent into 
Holland,” where he reſided incog- 
nito near two Nears befurt the Con- 
greſs was opened for the Treaty at 
 Ryſwick ; when be took upon him 
the Publick Character of pa 
dor and Plenipotenriary. And ſince 
that time he has been imploy d in the 
Quality of Privy Counſellor, and 
Secretary of the Cabinet to the 
French King. 
"The Treatiſe is a C olleckion 07 
Rules and Directions to all Foreign 


TE 4, Miniſters ; 


Ut 


Minifters; ſewing them, what 
they are to do in order to qualify F 
themſelves rightly for a Paſt * fo + 
great Importance ;, how 
ought to carry themſelves in the 
diſcharge of it. The Author has 
herein collected within a narrow Com- 
paſs, and digeſted in a very good 
Method, the Sum and Sabſtaree of 
what has -been written on this Sub- 
ject by others, in larger Volumes; 
| 2 has added many judicious 0b-. 
ſervations, which he has gathered 
from his own Experience. 

Other Authors have been more 
prolix in aſſerting the Rights and 
Privileges of Ambaſſadors , and | 
ſettling the Rules of Precedency 
among them, by a numerous Quota- 
tion of Preſidents, But as our 
A..6. Author. 
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Author omits nothing material even 


in that Point; ſo be applies him- 


| ſelf chiefly to what others have 


been defective in; and that is, to 


inſtruct Miniſters in the particular 


| Duties of their Function, ſhewing 
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them, how they are to treat with 


Men of different Ranks and Con- 
| ditions, what are the proper Me- 
thods to be taken for ſucceeding in the 


Afﬀairs with which they are intruſted, 
and what their Carriage and Be- 


haviour ought to be, in order to 


gain the Favour and Eſteem of their 
own Sovereign, and likewiſe of the 
Prince to whom they are ſent. And 


| what is hi gb valuable in our Au- 


thor, he recommends nothing to 
bis Miniſter, but what is conſiſtent 


nour 


with the ſtricteſt Rules Ha- 


2 — 
nour and Probity. He cautions 
im againſt all manner of Trick, 
and Deceit; aſſures him that hat- 
ever Negotiations are built upon 


uch a ſandy Foundation, will be of no 


laſting Duration; and recommends 


to him Honeſty as the beſt Policy. 

The Directions that are here 
given for the Choice and Conduct of 
Publick Miniſters, as they muſt be 


of uſe in all Countries, where they 


are obliged to keep an Intercourſe © 


and Correſpondence with other Na- 
tions; © ſo I think there is no Coun- 
try where: they may be of greater 
Service than here in Great Britain; 
the Power and Wealth of this 
Iſland depending wholly upon the 
ommerce it has with other Coun- 
tries. Foreign Trade is the Life 
and 


vi 


and Soul of this Iſland. And how! 
is: this to be ſecured, but by culti · 
ating 4 good - Harmony with all 
our Neighbours, ſo far as is con- 
ſiſtent with our own Safety; by 
procuring advantageous Treaties, 
and Alliances, by a right under- 
ſtanding the Intereſts of other 
Princes and Nations; and by 4 
timely diſcovery of pews Gan. 
hinations that may be formed by any 
of. our Neighbours, to the Deſtru- 
ion of our Trade aud Commerce, 
and for the. Advancement of their 
on ? And how are theſe Means of 
— ot to be attained, unleſs | 
we have proper Inſt pn im- 
ployed in the reſpective Courts of | 
Europe, who may anſwer all: the | 
great 


— — 
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— Ea. for which Embaſſies are 
nd. 

4 ap Choice of Perſon for theſe. 
Imployments, I know; is generally 
thought to be matter of no great 
Concern to the Welfare of the Na- 
tion. But this is an Error of a 
very pernicious Conſequence to the 
State. For ] take it, that next to 
the having Miniſters of Integrity. 
and Capacity at the Helm of Affairs 
at Home, the Welfare and Pro- 
ſperity of the Kingdom depends, 
4 a great meaſure, on having 
Men of ſuffcient Abilities to tale 

care of our Intereſts Abroad. Mae | 
not our Councils at Home be g0e. 
verned by the Intelligences . | 
have * abroad? And is it not 
therefore of the higheſt Importance 
s 2: to 
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to our Safety ; that the Perſons, 
upon whoſe Advices the Publick FP 
Reſolutions of the State are to be F 
form'd, ſhould be Men of Judgment, 


Penetration and © Foreſight , and 


well verſed in the Intereſts of all r 
the Princes of Europe! | 
I cannot but lok upon it as 4 


mighty Misfortune to our Nation, 


and one of the great Evils that at- 


tend our Party Diviſions, that the 
Neglect of our Foreign Miniſters, 
both during the time of their Reſi- 
dence in Foreign Courts, and more 
» eſpecially after their Return from 
their Embaſſies, has made theſe Im- f 
- ployments to be often flizhted by . 
Perſons every way qualified for the 


diſcharge of them, and who would | 
have been able to bave rendred emi- 
| nent 
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. nent Services to their Country, in 
| That Station, if they had had due 
Incouragement to accept it. And 
this reſpect I cannot but admire 
he Policy of the Court of Rome, 
und, I may add, of other Princes 
and States of Italy, who are the beſt 

a ervd of any Princes in Europe 
With their Foreign Miniſters , and 
ho know to make the beſt uſe of 
heir Services, when they recall them 
Vom thoſe Imployments. It is by 
this means, and, I may ſay, by 
this alone, that the Pope has one of 
the beſt conſtituted Councils in Eu- 
rope; which conſiſts chiefly of Car- 
dinals who have ſervd as. Nuncio's 
in moſt of the Courts of Europe, 
Sho have ſpent many — in Em. 
Paſſies, and have circulated from 
one 


— — — 
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one Court to another, till they have 
attained to a thorough Knowledge of | 
the Intereſts of all the Princes of 
Europe. What a tranſcendent Sus | 
periority therefore muſt there need? 
be in the Councils and Determinations | 
of Perſons of - ſo great Experience | 
in Publick Affairs, in compariſon I | 
of thoſe. who have never been any); 
way concerned in Publick, Negotia- 
tions! And the Proſpect of riſing 
to Honours and Preferments this 
way, makes People of the brighteſt 
Parts, and higheſt Quality in that 
Country, apply themſelves . early to 
Studies proper to qualify them for 
fuch Imploymentss - |} 
Among the other Diſadvantages 
which-we labour under in England, 
with reſpect to Foreign Embaſſies, 


this 
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e ¶ this is none of the leaſt; that the gene- 
f I ral Education of our Youth does not 
lead them ſo much to the Knowledge 
ej, thoſe things which are neceſſary to 
Is 3 qualify them for thoſe Imployments, 
i} as the Education of the Youth in 
ce other Countries does. In all Foreign 
n Countries, moſt of the Gentry, even 
ly} thoſe of the ' bigheſt Rank, and 
i- | greateſt Eſtates, ftudy at leaſt the 
g firſt Elements of the Civil Law, and 
is} Law of Nations, of Hiſtory, and 
ſt of the Intereſts of the reſpective 
at Princes of Europe; which Know- 
to ledge they find to be of great uſe to 
or} them afterwards when they come to 
be concern d in the Management of 
es Publick Treaties. For when 4 
d, Miniſter is able to ſupport his Ma- 
„ ſter's Pretenſions, by Reaſons draun 
oy TR ft on 


xii 


from Equity, from the Law and 
Practice 0 
Hiſtory; they will have a much 
better Appearance in the Eye of the | 
Wt World, and meet with a better R- 

' ception, than when they come backed 
only with a Sic volo, fic jubeo ; 


ſtat pro ratione Voluntas. Which 


is an Argument that is but too often 
made uſe of ; when milder Reaſons, 


Wl managed by a 5kilful Miniſter, would 


be more pre valent and ſucceſsful. 

I is therefore the more neceſſary, 
that Gentlemen of this Country who | 

deſign themſelves for ſuch Imploy- 

ments, ſhould apply themſelves early 

to ſuch Studies as may beſt fit them 


f Nations, and from 


to diſcharge that important Truſt, | ; 


with the greateſt Advantage to their | 
Prince and-Country, as well as Cree | 
| dit 
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given, although they are chiefly cal- 
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dit and Reputation to themſelves. 

Aud if they follow the Rules which 
this Author preſcribes, both as to 
their qualifying themſelves for the 
Poſt, and the due Execution of it; 
they cannot fail. of - Succeſs in their 


Negotiations. 
The Dire&ions which are here 


culated for Publick Miniſters, who | 
are imploy d in Negotiations between 
Princes; yet they are of ſo great 
an Extent,. and contain ſo many 
Prudential Maxims, with reſpect to 
an Intercourſe between Man and 
Man, that ] dare ſay, every private 
Man may receive a great Benefit 


from them . in his private Capacity, 


and in his particular Concerns, 
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The Deſign of this Tal, 


E Amer Negotiating with. | 
TT K. Sovereign Pringes is of ſo. 
=] = great Importance; that the 
Fate of the greateſt. States 
often depends on the good 

or bad Conduct, and on the Capacity 
Jof * who are 2 there- 
B . 
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DS. So that Princes, and their chief 
NIiniſters, cannot be too careful in exa- 
mining into the natural and acquired 
12 ts of the Perſons whom they 
Feng into Forkeign Countries, fo cul- 
4 th ate a good Correſpondence between 
em and their Miniſters, to make Trea- 
we: of Peace, Alliance and Commerce, 
and others of the like Nature; to de- 
feat thoſe Treaties which other Princes 
may be negotiating to the Prejudice of 
their Sovereign; and in general, to 
take care of the reſpective Advantages 
Which may be abtained of Forreigners, 
* according. as occaſion ſhall preſent, * 
Every Chriſtian Prince ought to lay 
it down "as a principal Maxim of his 
Government, not to have recourſe to 
Arms for the Maintenance and Defence 
of his Right, until he has once tried 
what he gan do by the force of Reaſon 
and Perſwaſion ; and it is his Intereſt 
i 3 alſo cherewith Favours and good 
ffices; which is the ſureſt way of all 

to nab and increaſe his Power, 
But it is neceſſary, that he make-Choice 
of fit .Inftraments, who know how to 


apply thoſe Means rightly, in order to 
„ - >. ow 
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With Sovereign Princes. 3 
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f gain the Hearts and Inclinations of the 
Perſons they have to deal with : And it 
is in this chiefly that the Science of 
Treating and Negotiating conſiſts. 
4 Our Nation is of ſuch a Warlike Diſ- 
1 F poſition, that it hardly knows of a 
other Glory, or Honours, beſides thoſe 
„ which are acquired by the Profeſſion of 
Arms. And hence it is that the greateſt 
part of Frenchmen, who have any thing 
of Birth or Ambition, apply themſelves 
o F diligently to the Study of ſuch things as 
may advance them in the Art of War; 
„and negle& to inform themſelves of the 
ſeveral Intereſts which divide Europe; 
and which are the Sources of the many 
Wars that are kindled in it. 

This Inclination and Application, 
which is ſo natural to our Nation, is 
the true Cauſe of our having frequently 
amongſt us good and experienced Ge- 
nerals ; and this ayght to be no matter 
of wonder to us, when we conſider 
that no Man, how great Quality foever- 
he be of, can become a General Officer” 
in the King's Army, until he has paſted” 
through the ſeveral Military Degrees, 
where he may have had an Opportunity 

BY | B 2, „ 4 a 
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of learning perfectly his Trade, by a 
long Exerciſe in the Art of War. 

We are not upon ſo good a footing 
with reſpect to good Miniſters; they 
are more rare with us; becauſe we 
have no Diſcipline, or certain Rules, 
eſtabliſhed for training up fit Perſons in 
the Knowledge of ſuch things as are ne- 
'  ceſlary for thoſe ſorts of Imployments ; 

and becauſe inſtead of riſing to them ; 

gradually, and in Proportion to one's 
Capacity and Experience, as they do 
in Military Preferments, we often ſee F | 
| Men who were never out of their own | , 
Country, who never in the leaſt applied 
themſelves to the Study of State-Affairs, , 
and Men of ey indifferent Talents, , 
become all of a ſudden Ambaſſadors to ; 
Countries, of which they know neither IF | 
0 

0 

1 

ſ 

ſ 
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the Intereſts, nor the Laws, nor the 
Cuſtoms, nor the Language, nor ſo 
much as the Situation,. 
And yet perhaps there is no one Im- 
*ploy ſo difficult to be well diſcharg'd as 
that is. A Man ought to have very ; 
F quick . Parts,” Dexterity, Cunning , 
Knowledge of a vaſt many things, and 
Above all 2 good diſcerning N 0 
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With Sovereign Princes. 5 


And it is no Wonder, that Men who 


engage in thoſe Imployments, for tha 


have not the leaſt Idea of the Duties 
which are annexed to them, ſerve an 
Apprenticeſhip very hurtful to the Al- 
fairs which are intruſted to their Ma- 
nagement. 


5 Theſe State- Novices are commonly-. 
MN Y intoxicated with the Honours that are 


paid in their Perſons to the Dignity of 
the Maſters whom they repreſent, being 


3, | whom he carried. This happens more 
ts, | eſpecially, to thoſe who are ſent by a 
to ¶ great Prince, to one who is Inferiour to 
he him in Power; they mix in their Diſ- 


ſible of his own Weakneſs, and which 


in him againſt the Sovereign whom they 


pretend to ſerve ; and they are more 
nd like to Heralds than Ambaſladors ; - 
„ whoſe chief Aim ought to be to culti- 
nd | B 3. vate 


ſake of the Title and Salary, and who 


— 


like unto the Aſs in the Fable, who 
took to himſelf all the Incenſe that was 
ed offerd to the Statue of the Goddeſs 


courſes odious Compariſons, and in- 
ſo direct Menaces; which makes the 
Prince to whom they are ſent, too ſen- 


ſeldom fails of begetting an Averſion 


| 
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yate a good Correſpondence between 
their Maſter and the Princes to whom 


they are ſent; and who ought never to 


magnify his Power, to them ; otherwiſe 
than as a Means of maintaining or en- 
larging their Power; inſtead of uſing it 
to humble them, and to raiſe thei 
Jealouſie and Reſentment. 4 
Theſe Inconveniences, together with 
many others which we haveſeen happen 
through the want of Capacity, andthe 
bad Condudt of 1nany Perſons imploy'd 
by ſeveral Princes to negotiate the Af- 
fairs of the Pablick, give Ground to 
believe that it will not be unprofitable 
to write fome Obſervations touching 
the manner of Negotiating with Sove- 


_ reign Princes, and their Miniſters ; 


rouching the 1 that are 
neceſſary to thoſe who ſet themſelves 
apart for thoſe kinds of Imploy ments; 
and touching the ways of making 
choice of the Perſons that are fitteſt 
for the Countries to which they are ſent, 
and for the Affairs which are to be 
negotiated. | 


But before I enter upon this Detail; 
it will be proper to explain, how uſeful | 


it 
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n 


it is, nay, even neceſſary to Sovereigns, 

and eſpecially to thoſe who govern great 

States, to keep on Foot conſtant Nego- 

tiations, both in Countries near at hand 

and remote, either openly or ſecretly, 

— time of Peace, and alſo in time of 
ar. . & 1 


FF 
CHAP, Il. 


| Of the Uſefulneſs of Negotiations. . 


N order to know truly the Uſeful- 
neſs of Negotiations, we ought to 
conſider, that all the States of Europe 
have neceſſary Ties and Commerces one 
with another, which makes them to be. 
look'd upon as Members of one and the 
ſame Commonwealth, and that there 
can hardly happen any conſiderable 
change in ſome of its Members, bur 
what is capable of diſturbing the Quiet 
of all the others. 5 
The Diſputes between Princes even of 


the loweſt Rank, do commonly ſow 


Diviſion among Sovereigns of the firſt 
B 4 Mag- 


- a 
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Magnitude ; becauſe of the different 
Intereſts which they eſpouſe in thoſe 
Quarrels, and the Protection which 
they give to the different and oppoſite 
Sides, Hiſtory. is full of the Conſe- 
quences of thoſe Diviſions, which-often 
flow from ſlender Beginings, which 
might be eaſily cruſhed in the Bud, 
. and which have afterwards occafioned 
bloody Wars in the principal States of 
Chriſtendom. So that thoſe neceſlary 
Ties and Dependences which are be- 
tween thoſe different States, oblige 
Sovereigns, and thoſe who fit at X 
Helm of- Government, to keep con- 
ſtantly in thoſe Countries Miniſters, in 
order to diſcover what is there tranſact- 
ing, and to tranſmit an exact account 
thereof from time to time. And l may 
venture to ſay, that this is one of the 
moſt important and moſt neceſſary 
pieces of Knowledge for the right go- 
verning of a State; becauſethe-inward 
Quiet of a Kingdom depends on the 
good Meaſures that ate taken from 
without,to make Friends.that are able to 
oppoſe the Deſigns of thoſe who would 
attempt to diſturb it; and that there. is 
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no State ſo powerful of it ſelf, but 
what may ſtand in need of Allies, for 
reſiſting the Force of other Princes, 
who are either Enemies to it, or jealous 
of its Proſperity, when they unite them- 
ſelves againſt it. 

A'Miniſter of good diſcerning Parts, 
and of great Application, is uſeful not 
only for diſcovering the Projects and 
Cabals which' are form'd againſt the - 
Intereſts of his Maſter in the Country 
where he is imploy'd, but likewiſe for - 
defeating them, by giving his Prince 
the Advices that may be neceſſary to 
prevent their taking Effect. It is an 
eaſie Matter to defeat the greateſt En- 


terprizes, when they are diſcover'd in 


their Infancy ; and conſidering that a 
great many Springs are neceſſary for 
tring them in Motion, it is hatdty 
poſſible to conceal them from a prying 
Miniſter, who is upon the Spot where 
they are forming. cs 
An able Miniſter knows how to take 


Advantage of the different Diſpoſitions 


and Changes» which happen in the 


Country where he is, not only in order 
to. traverſe the Deſigns which are con- 


By wary”. 
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trary to the Intereſts of his Prince ; 


but even to forward other Deſigns that 
may be for his Advantage ; and by his 


Induſtry he may bring about Changes 


that may be favourable to the Buſineſs 


{with which he is charged. One bare 


nnn is capable 
e Prince whom he 
ſerves a Hundred Fold the ſmall Charges 


which he may have been at for getting 


Intelligence of what was doing amongtt 
his Neighbours; and the Friendſhips 
which able well choſen Miniſters con- 
tract in the ſeyeral Countries where 
they have reſided, cannot fail to be of 

great uſe to him for ſeveral Pur- 


very: 
. Poſes both for the preſent, and the time 
to come. 


If. a Prince ſhall defer the ſending of 
a Miniſter either to Countries that are 
near or remote, till there happens ſome- 
thing of Importance in them, ſuch as 
hindring the concluding of ſome Trea- 
ty. that may be advantagious to another 
Prince, who is either his Enemy, or 
Jealous of his Power; or a Declaration 
of War againſt an Ally, who would be 
thereby rendred: — 

* LY » | 
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Carilinal Richelieu, who may be pro- 


five or fix Tears after I bad been implojed in 
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he would be under to provide for his 


own Defence; the Miniſters who are 
ſent on theſe preſſing Occaſions, have 
not time to make Acquaintances, and 
contract ſuch Friendſhips; as are nece f. 
ſary for changing the Reſolutions that 
are already taken; unleſs they bring 
with them very powerful Motives, 
which are chargeable to the Prince who 
furniſnes them, and which often prove 
oO when they are made uſe of too 
ate. | 


poſed as a Model to the greateſt Stateſ- 
men, and to whom France is fo much 
indebted, had Miniſters and Agents con- 
ſtantly reſiding in all forts'of Countries; 
and he procured very great Advantages -; 
thereby to the State; as he himſelf de- 
clares in his Political Teſtament. He ex- 
preſſes himſelf in theſe Terms. 4 

States reap ſo many Advantages from con- 
tinual Negotiations, when they are managed 
with Prudence, that it is not poſſible to believe 
arg where one does not know- it by Expe- 
rience. | , | 

I confeſs, I did not know this Truth; till 


1e. 
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the Management of the Publick" Affairs; Ro 
bit 1 have now ſo great Certainty of it, tc 
= that I may. venture to ſay boldly, that to Ne- 
1 gotiate without ceaſing . openly or ſecretly, in 
Al Places, and that although no preſent Be- 
_wefit ſhonld accruefrom it, nor any, Proſpect. of 
future Advantage preſent it 4 is what 1s 
' abſolutely neceſſary for the. good. and welfare 
it of States. I am ableto ſay with Certainty,.. 
It - that in my time 1 have ſeen the. Face of A- 
fun France, and in Chriſtendom , 
Wo entirely changed,” by my having, under the - 
fi King's Autharity; practiſed this Principle, 
i - apbich till then had been wholly neglected in 
Hie goes on and ſays, That tha Light of 
Nature teaches every one to make much of his 
Neigbbeuri, begauſe as their Neigbbour boo 
1 it in their Poauer to do Hurt, ſo it 
Dies them likewiſe the. Power of being ſer- 
vieable; in the ſame manner as the Qutworks . 
” of Fortified Town hinder the Enemy from ap- 
| progebing immediately the Walls of. the Plate. 
And he adds, That Spirits of 4 lower 
"Size confine their Thoughts within the-Bounds - 
ide Country where they are born; but: 
i hom God bas given a greater * 
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of. Light, omit nothing that may be of Defenc 
to them from afar. | 

The Teſtimony of this great Genius 
ought to have the greater. Weight, in 
that the great things which he has done 
by the means of Negotiations, are con- 
vincing Proofs of the Truth of what 
he advances.. There was nothing of 
any Moment that paſt in Eurepe during 
his Miniftry, but what he had. a very 
great ſhare in; and he was the Primum 
Mobile of the. principal Revolutions that 
happened in it whilſt he livid.- 

It. was he that form d the Deſign of 
the Revolution in Portugal, when in the 
Year 1640. that Kingdom returned to 
its Obedience under the lawful Heir- of 
the Crown. He laid hold of the Diſ- 
content of the Catalans, who took up 
Arms that Year ; he ſent into Africa, 
to negotiate with the Moors, He had 
before that laboured very ſucceſsſully 
in the Norub, to perſuade Guſta vas Adol- 
phas, King of Sweden, to penetrate in- 
to Germany, and by, that Mans to de- 
liver it from under the Servicude of.. the 
Houſe of Auſtria, which then -reign'd 
there molt de/potically, turning — 
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—— 
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the Princes, and difpoſing of their 
States and Dignities in favour of its 
own Friends and Creatures. 

* It was to Cardinal Richelieu that Peo- 
ple attributed the Revolution that was 
ready to break ont in Bohemia, by the 
Meaſures which had been there taken 
for reſtoring that Elective Kingdom to 
its ancient Rights, and for procuring 
Walſtein to be elected King there; 
which Deſign was prevented by the 
Murder of that General. | 

He form'd and kept on Foot many 
Confederacies; 'he procured to France 
conſiderable Allies, who contributed to 
the happy Succels of. his great Deſigns, 
and particularly to that of reducing the 
Exorbitant Power of the Houſe of 
Auſtria ; which was then upon the 
Point of invading the Liberties of all 


— 7 — 


*The Emperor Ferdinand inveſted Maximilian 
Duke of Bavaria with the Elettoral Dignity, 
and the Upper Palatinate ; which he had ta- 
ken from the Count Palatine of the Rhine. 
He depriv'd * the Duke of Mecklenburg of his 
Territories, and gave them to Count Mulſtein, 
General of his Armics. . 

2 Europe; 
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ir Europe; if the profound Capacity of this 
. reat Miniſter, and the vaſt Extent of 
Fis Genius, which was molt fertile in 
o. Expedients, had not prevented it, by 
as Negotiations which he ſet on Foot in 
je all Parts. | 
But it is not neceſſary to have recourſe 
oF to Examples of paſt Ages, for knowing 
g the Force and Efficacy of Negotiations ; 
every Days Experience furniſhes us 
je with ſenſible Effects thereof. They 
occaſion ſudden Revolutions in great 
y | States; they arm Princes, and whole 
:- Nations, againſt their own Intereſts ; 
of they raiſe Seditions, Hatreds, and Jea- 
louſies; they form Leagues, and other 
Treaties of different Natures, among 
Princes and States who have oppoſite 
Intereſts ; they. deſtroy and break the 
ſtricteſt Unions. And it may be ſaid, | 
the Art of Negotiating, according as it 
is ill or well managed, gives the Form, 
good or bad, to general Affairs, and 
likewiſe to a great number of particular 
ones; and that ic has a greater Power 
over the Conduct of Men than all the 
Laus that have been invented. Becauſe. 
that although Mankind were more Re 
ligious 


* 
* 
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| _— than they are in the Obſervance 
of the Laws, yet they have left room 
for an Infinity of Diſputes and Preten- 
fions that are undecided, and which 
cannot be adjuſted but by Treaties and 
Agreements; which Treaties, both 
general and particular, become more 
or leſs adyantageous to each of the 
Parties concern'd, in proportion to the 
Degree of Skill and Ability of -the 
2 whoare imployed as Managers. 
It is therefore eaſie to conclude, that 
a ſmall number of Miniſters, well 
choſen, and diſpos'd in the ſeveral | 
States of Europe, are capable of ren- 
dring to the Prince, or State which im- 
ploys them very great Services,; who 
with a ſmall Expence do frequently as 
much Service as ſtanding Armies would 
be able to do; becauſe they know how 
to imploy the Forces of the Country 
where they reſide, in favour of the In- 
tereſts of the Prince whom they ſerve; 
and that there is nothing more uſeful 
than a ſeaſonable Diverſion made by-a - 
neighbouring or remote Ally,© _ 
It is likewiſe the Intereſt of a great 
Piince, to imploy Miniſters to 1 
e MY 
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his Mediation in Quarrels that ariſe be- 
tween Sovereigns, and to procure Peace 
to them by the Authority of his Media- 
tion. Nothing is more proper to raiſe 
the Reputation of his Power, and ta 
make it be reſpected by all Nations. 

A powerful Prince who conſtantly 
maintains wiſe. and able Miniſters in 
the ſeveral States of Europe; and who 
ſtudies to make Friends among them; 
and to have good Intelligence of what« 
ever paſſes, is in a Condition to deter- 
mine the Fate of his Neighbours, to 


maintain Peace, or to foment War a. 


mong them, according as he ſees it 
ſuic with his own Interefts. But ſee- 
ing theſe great Effects depend chiefly 
on the Conduct and Qualifications of 
the Miniſters who are imploy'd- in the 
Negotiations ; it will be proper to exa- 
mine in particular thoſe which are ne- 
ceſſary to the Perſons who are deſign'd 
for theſe ſorts of Imployments. 


CHAP; 
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Of the Bualifications and Conduct of 
the Miniſter. 


C O D having endow'd Men with 
J different Talents, one of the 
moſt profitable Advices that can be given 
them, is to examine thoroughly their 
own Temper and Conſtitution, before 
they make choice of the Profeflion and 
Employment for which they deſign 
themſelves. Thus he who intends to 
apply himſelf to the Management of 
Publick Affairs, ought to conſider well 
with himſelf, before he engages in that 
Profeflion, whether he is born with 
the Talents neceflary for ſucceeding 
therein, FED; | 
The Talents required are, a Spirit of 
Attention and Application, which is 
not capable of being diſtracted with 
Pleaſures, and frivolous Amuſements .; 
a right Judgment, which may be able 
to comprehend things clearly as they 
"Ya are, 
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are, and purſue the main Point by the 
ſhorteſt and moſt natural Ways, without 
inſiſting upon Niceties, and vain Sub- 
tilties, which uſually diſcourage thoſe 
we treat with; a quick Penetration, to 
be able to diſcover the Secrets of Men's 
Hearts, and to take Advantage of the 
leaſt Motions of their Countenances, 
and of the other Eſſects of their Paſſions, 
which eſcape ſometimes even Men of 
the greateſt Diſſimulation; a Spirit 
fertile in Expedients, for overcoming 
the Difficulties which ariſe in adjuſting 
the Intereſts wherewith one is charg'd ; 
aReadineſs of Mind, to be able to give 
a proper Anſwer to Matters that are 
unforeſeen, and by judicious Anfwers 
to avoid a ſlippery Step; an Evenneſs 
of Temper; and a fedate and quiet 
Diſpoſition, always ready to hear pa- 
tiently thoſe with whom he treats ; a 
free Acceſs, courteous, civil and agree- 
able ; an eaſie and engaging Carriage, 
which contributes much to gain the 
Affections of thoſe with whom we have 
to do ; whereas a grave and cold Air, 
and a fevere rugged Mien, commonly 
diſguſts, and cauſes. Averſion. 
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It is neceſſary above all, that a good is C 
Miniſter ſhould have command enough of 
over himſelf, ſo as to be able to reſiſt de 
the ſtrong Inclination he may have to RY ©2 
ſpeak before he has well conſider'd 
what he ought to ſay ; and that he do 
not affect the anſwering off Hand, with- 
out Premeditation, the Propoſitions that 


. are made to him; and that he take care 


Soul, not to know how to diſcern things 


of no Moment; and to be always up- 


nc 
be 
ſa 
ce 
to avoid falling into the Error of 'a . 
famous Forreign Ambaſſador in our own Ill ** 
Times, who was ſo hot in Diſpute, C 
that when he was a little warmed by t 
Contradiction, he would often diſcloſe n 
Secrets of Importance; the better to 2 
maintain his Argument. 
He muſt beware like wiſe, on the other A 
Hand, net to fall into the oppoſite Er- : 
, ror of certain myſterious Gentlemen, 
who make a Secret of every thing, and ill © 
who magnify meer Trifles, as if 'they 
were Matters of the 3 Impor- 
tance. It is a mark of a Littleneſs of , 
| 
| 


of Conſequence from thoſe which are 


en the reſerve, is the way to deprive 
our ſelves of the Knowledge of what 
is 
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isdoing inthe World, and of the means 
of acquiring any ſhare in the Confi- 
dence of thoſe Perſons with whom we 


I converſe. 


An able Miniſter will take care that 
no Man fhall penetrate into his Secret 
before the proper time; but it is neceſ- 
ſary likewiſe, that he know how to con- 
ceal this Reſervedneſs from thoſe with 
whom he treats ; he muſt appear to be 
frank and open with them, and to put a 
Confidence in them, and he muſt give 
them real Proofs of it in things that are 
not contrary to his own Deſigns ; which 


inſenſibly engages them to return the 


ſame by other marks of Confidenee in 
Matters that are often of much greater 
Importance. There is between Mini- 
ſters a Commerce of mutual Intelli- 
gence ; one muſt give, in order to re- 
ceive ; and the ableſt Man, is he who 
draws the greateſt Advantage from the 
ſaid Commerce, becauſe he has Views 
of a larger Extent, and knows how to 
improve the favourable Occaſions that 

ay offer. 
t is not enough for forming an able 
Minifter, that he have all the Know- 
| ledge, 
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ledge, all the Dexterity, and other good 
Qualities of the Mind; he muſt have 
moreover thoſe which depend on the 
Sentiments of the Soul. There is no 
Imployment which requires a greater 
Degree of Elevation, and Nobleneſs of 
Soul, in one's Actions, than this does. 


An Ambaſlador is in ſome reſpe& 


like unto a Comedian, expoſed upon 
the Theatre to the Eyes of the World, 
to act there the Parts of great Perſo- 
nages. As his Imployment elevates him 
above his Condition, and puts him in 


ſome Meaſure upon a level with Kings | 


and Princes, by the right of Repreſen- 
tation, which is annex d to his Imploy- 
ment; and by the particular Commerce 
which he is ſuppos'd to have with them, 
he muſt paſs for a very bad Actor, if 
he knows not how to ſupport the Dig- 
nity of that Rank. But this Obligation 
is the Rock upon which many Miniſters 
miſcarry, becauſe they do not know pre- 
ciſely wherein it conſiſts. 

It is not to brave thoſe with whom 


we treat, by a fooliſh Haughtineſs, and 


a rude Carriage, to threaten them open- 


ly or indirectly, where there is no Ne- 


cellity ; 
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ceflity ; to raiſe Pretenſions which tend 
only to gratify a ſenſeleſs Pride, or to 
claim new Privileges. which have no 
other view than the particular advan- 
tage of him who claims them, and for 
which he often expoſes very unſeaſona- 
bly his Maſter's Authority. | 
Whoever engage in this kind of Im- 
ployment with a Spirit of Avarice, and 
a deſire to find therein other Advantages 
than thoſe which attend the Glory of 
ſucceeding in his Negotiations, and to 
gain thereby the Eſteem of his Maſter, 


Jand ſuch Recompence for his Services 


as he ſhall think him worthy of, will 
make but a very indifferent Miniſter ; 
and if any Negotiation of Importance 


ſucceeds in his Hands, the Succels of it 


is wholly to be attributed to the favou- 
rable Conjuncture, which of it ſelf re- 
moves all Obſtacles our of the way. 
To keep up the Dignity which is in- 
ſeparably annex d to theſe ſorts of Im- 
ployments, it is neceſſary, that he who 
is placed in any of them, be liberal and 
magnificent, but with Judgment and 
Deſign; that his Magniticence appear 
n his Train, in his Liveries, and = 
re 
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reſt of his Equipage ; that his Table 
be ſerv'd neatly, plentifully, and even 
delicately ; that he give frequent En- 
tertainments and Divertiſements to the 
chief Perſons of the Court where he 
reſides, and even to the Prince himſelf, 
if he is diſpoſed to partake of them; 
that he endeavour to get into his Parties 
of Pleaſure, but in a manner that may 
be agreeable, and no reſtraint upon 
him ; and that he always appear there 
with a frank open Air, full of Com- 
plaiſance and Civility, expreſſing a 
conſtant deſire to pleaſe him. 


j 
. If the Uſage of the Country where 
| 


he reſides afford him an Opportunity of 
converſing with the Ladies, he ought 
not to neglect to get them upon his Side, 
by entring into their Pleaſures, and en 
deayouring to render himſelf worthy of 
their Eſteem, The Power of their 
Charms has often an Influence over the 
moſt important Reſolutions, on which 
the greateſt Events depend. But whilſt 
he ſucceeds to pleaſe them by his Mag- 
nificence, by his Politeneſs, and even 
by his Gallantry, he muſt take care not 
to engage his Heart. He ought to re- 

| | collect 
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collect, that Love is ordinarily accom- 
panied with Indiſcretion and Impru- 
dence, and that ſo ſoon as he ſubjects 
himſelf to the Will of a fair Lady, how 
wiſe ſoever he be, he runs a Hazard 
of not being any longer Maſter of his 
own Secret. We have ſeen great In- 
conveniences happen through this kind 
of Weakneſs; the greateſt Miniſters 
are not exempt from falling into it, and 
we need go no farther than our own 
times, to find remarkable Inſtances of 


it, 

Seeing the ſureſt way of gaining the 
favour of the Prince in whoſe Court 
we reſide, is to gain that of the Perſons 
who are in greateſt Credit with him; 
an expert Miniſter ought therefore to 
join to a civil, courteous and complaifant 
Behaviour, certain Expences which con- 
tribute much to open his way for gain- 
ing the Efteem of the chief Favourites, 
But thoſe Expences muſt be laid our 
with Artifice, ſo as that the Perſons for 
whom the Preſents are intended may be 
able to receive them with Decency and 
Safety. Not but that there ate Coun- 
ries, where no great Art is required to 

5 G8 per- 
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perſwade them to accept Preſenys, but 
it is always prudent and polite in the 
Perſon who makes them, or procures 
them, to heighten. the Merit of them 
by the way and manner of giving 
them. ; 
There are Cuſtoms eſftabliſh'd in ſe- 
veral Countries, which furniſh frequent 
Occaſions of giving ſmall Preſents ; 
theſe kind of Expences, although they 
be but of a flender Value, contribute 
much to make an Ambaſlador be e- 
ſteem'd, and to render him agreeable in 
the Court where he reſides; and they 
prove often very uſeſul, in helping him 
to ſucceed in the Affairs with which he 
1s charg'd. 4 1 
An expert Miniſter will likewiſe not 
fail to gain, by Gratuities and ſecret 
Penſions, certain Perſons who have a 
reater ſhare of Wit than Fortune, who 
ave the Art of infinuating themſelves 
into all Courts, and by whoſe means 
he may reap great Advantages, if he 
knows how to make a right Choice 
of them, We have ſeen Muſicians and 
Opera Women, who, by the free Ac- 
cels they had to certain Princes, — 
5 their 
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their Miniſters, have diſcovered very 
great Deſigns. The ſane Sovereigns 
have little Officers under them, who 
are neceſſary about their Perſons, and 
to whom they are often obliged to diſ- 
cloſe their Thoughts, who are not al- 
ways proof againſt a Preſent that is of- 
fer d them in a proper manner. And 
we find even ſome of their prime Mi- 
niſters, who are Complaiſant enough 
not to refufe Preſents, when the Giver 
knows how to tender them with a good 
Grace. 

The ſame thing happens uſually in 
Negotiations as in War, that Spies well. 
choſen contribute more than all other 
things to the good Succeſs of great En- 
terprizes. There is no readier way to 
defeat any great Deſign, than by di- 
vulging a Secret at a proper time; and 
ſeeing there is no Money better laid 
our, nor any Expence more neceſſary, 
than what is applied this way, it would 
be an inexcuſable Fault in thoſe who 
are in Buſineſs to negle& it. It were a 
great deal better that a General had 
one Regiment leſs in his Army, and 
that he were well inform'd of the Con. 
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dition and number of the Army of the 
Enemy, and of all its Motions; and 
chat an Ambaſſador retrench'd his ſuper. 
fluous .Expences, in order to imploy 
what he ſaved that way in diſcovering 
what paſſes in the Councils of the 
Country where he reſides. And yet the 
greateſt part of Miniſters ſpead much 
more willing ly in keeping a great num- 
ber of Horſes, and idle Servants, than 
in gaining Perſons that may be capable 
to give them Intelligence of Impor- 
tance. The Spaniards heretofore never 
neglected to find out fuch Inſtruments as 
theſe ; and that is the reaſon why their 
Miniſters have ſucceeded in ſomany im- 
portant Negotiations, and of the efta- 
bliſhing in the Court of Spain that wile 
Cuſtom, of allowing its Ambaſladors 
an extraordinary Fund, for what they 
call Gaſtos Secretos. ” © 
An Ambaſſador is term'd an honou- 
rable Spy; becauſe one of his chief 
Occupations is to diſcover the Secrets 
of the Courts where he reſides; and 
he diſcharges his Duty very ill, if he 
does not know howto lay out the ne- 
ceſſary Expences ſor gaining 1 
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Perſons who are beſt able to inform 
him. 

It is therefore neceſſary that an Am- 
baſſador be born with a liberal Diſpoſi- 
tion, that he may enter chearfully into 
this ſort of Expences; and he oughs 
to be as liberal this way as his Cir- 
cumſtances will allow him, although + 
his Maſter ſhould not reimburſe him; 
becauſe his chief Aim being to ſucceed: i 
in his Negotiations, that Intereſt ought 
to prevail with him more than all the 
others, if he has any Greatneſs of 
Soul, and is truly qualify'd for his Bu- 
ſmeſs. | : A 

Awiſe Prince ought not to neglect 
to furniſh his Miniſters wich the means 
of procuring him Friends in the Coun- 
tries where he has his Intereſts to ma- 
nage, by giving-Gratuities and Penſions - 


to thoſe who are in Credit in their 


Country: Theſe Expences well ap- 
plied return with Intereſt to the Prince 
who furniſhes them, and they remove 
the greaceſt part of the Difficulties that 
lie-in the way of his Deſigns. If he- 
does not make uſe of this Expedient; 
his Miniſters make but a ſlender Pro- 
| C3 gleſs 
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reſs in their Negotiations ;. he acquires 
but few new Allies, and he runs the 
Hazard of loſing the old ones. 

Courage. is hkewiſe a Quality that 
is very neceſſary to a publick Miniſter, 
Although the Law of Nations ought to 


Protect him againſt all manner of Vio- 


lence ; yet there happen ſeveral Occa- 
ſions where he finds himſelf expoſed to 
Danger, and where he ſtands in need of 
his Courage to extricate himſelf, and 
to facilitate the Succeſs of his Negotia- 
tions. A Man that is born a Coward, 
is not capable of managing any great 


Deſigns well; he is eaſily ſhaken; by 


Aceidents that are unforeſeen'; Fear 
may make him diſcover his Secret by 
the viſible Impreſſions it makes on his 
Countenance, and the diſorder it occa- 
ſions in his Diſcourſe; it may even 
make him take Meaſures that are pre- 


judicial to the Affairs which he has in 


Hand; and when the Honour of his 
Maſter is attacked, it hinders his main- 
taining it with that Vigour and Reſolu- 
tion that is ſo neceſſary on theſe Occa- 
ſions, and repelling the Injury that is 
offered to him, with that noble . 
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rezneſs and Boldneſs that is inherent in a 
he Man of true Courage. 

A Prelate who was Ambaſlador at 
Rome, from Francis the Firſt, King of 
France, drew upon himſelf the Diſ- 
pleaſure of his Maſter, for not having 
ſpoke with Vigour in a Conſiſtory, 
where the Emperor Charles the V. throw- 
ing the Blame of all the Misfortunes 
of che War on the Kingof France, brag- 
ged falſly, that he had offer'd to deter- 
mine it by a ſingle Combat, and that 
King Francis the Firſt had refuſed it. 
The King was ſo highly incenſed at it, 
that he cauſed the Lye to be given 
openly to the Emperor; blamed pub- 
lickly the Conduct of his Ambaſſador, 

in that he had not done it on the Spot; 
and took a Reſolution never to ſend any 
other Perſons as Ambaſſadors to the 
Court of Nome, but Men of the Sword, 
as being moſt proper to maintain the 
18 honour of their Character. Nai 
— A Miniſter ought to have a Steadi- 
„neſs of Mind as well as Courage; 
4 there are ſome People who are natu- 
8 rally couragious and brave, who have 
$ 


not this ſort of Firmneſs ; which con- 
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ſiſts in cloſely purſuing a Reſolution, 
when it is once taken after due Deli- 
beration, and not to vary in his Con- 
duct upon. the different Ideas which 


» frequently preſent themſelves to Minds 


that are naturally irreſolute. This 
Weakneſs is common to Perſons of a 
lively Imagination, whoſe Penetration 
goes often beyond the Mark, and 
makes them foreſee all the Accidents 
which may happen in the Execution of 
great Deſigns, which hinders their de- 
termining themſelves in the choice of 
the means for effecting them. But Irre ſo- 
lution is very prejudicial in the carrying 
on of great Deſigns; they require a 
deciſwe Spirit, which, after having 


weighed ſeveral Inconveniences, knows 


what Reſolution to take, and how to 
purſue it ſteddily. e 

It is reported of Cardinal Richelieu, 
that he was the Man of the World who 


had the moſt extenſive Views in Poli- 


tick Affairs; but that he was irreſolute 
in determining his Choice, and that 


Father Foſeph, the Capachin, who was 


much inferior in Parts to the Cardinal, 
was of great help to him, in that he 
4460 decided. 
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decided boldly, and determined him in 
the choice of the ſeveral Deſigns which 
the Cardinal communicated to him. 

There are ſome Genius's that are 
born with an Elevation of Soul, and a 
Superiority of Thought, that gives 
them the Aſcendant over thoſe with 
whom they treat. But a Miniſter of 
this Character ought to take heed that 
he do not confide too much in his own -: 
Knowledge, and that he do not make 
a wrong uſe of his Superiority , by 
rendring it | grievous and uneaſie to 
others. Perſons of ordinary Parts do 
often get the better of the greater 
Genius, who-is ſometimes bubbled by 
his truſting too much to his own Skill 
and Ability; which he ought to imploy 
inrendring himſelf uſeful and agreeable 
to them, if he would make ſure cf 
them. 3 

A skilful Negotiator ought never to 
found the Succeſs of his Negotiations 
on falſe Promiſes, and on breach of 
Faith. It is an Error, to believe, accord- 
ing to the vulgar Opinion, that an able 
Miniſter ought to be a great Maſter 
in the Art o r Tricking is an 
| 1 
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Effect of the Littleneſs of Soul in him 
that practiſes it; and it is a Sign that 
he has not an Underſtanding large 
enough to find out the Means of attain- 
ing his Ends, by. juſt and reaſonable 
Ways. I agree that by Tricking People 
often ſucceed, but ſtill with leſs Securi- 
ty ; becauſe: it leaves a Grudge, and a 
defire of Revenge, in the Hearts of 
thoſe who have been tricked, and who 
ſooner or latter make him feel the Ef- 
F fects of it. 81 ö | 
And even although Tricking were 
not ſo Contemptible as it is to all noble 
and generous Souls; yet a Miniſter 
ought to conſider, that he will have 
more than one Affair to Negotiate in 
the courſe of his Life; that it is his In- 
tereſt to eſtabliſn his Reputation, and 
that he ought to look upon it as a real 
Good, ſeeing it thence forward tends to 
promote the Succeſs of his other Nego- 
tiations, and makes him to be receiv'd 
with Eſteem, and with Pleaſure, in 
all the Countries where he is known. 
He ought therefore to eſtabliſn ſo 
thoroughly an Opinion of his Maſter's 
Lacerity, and his own, that no faves 
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ſhould ever doubt of what he Pro- 
miles. 

And if a Miniſter is obliged faithful- 
ly to obſerve all the Promiſes which he 
makes to thoſe with whom he treats, it 
is eaſie to judge what Fidelity he owes 
to the Prince or State, who employs him. 
It is a Truth ſo well known,and a Duty 
ſo indiſpenſable, that it ſeems to be ſu- 
perfluous to recommend it; although 
many Miniſters have been treacherous 
enough to fail in it on ſeveral important 
Occaſions, But methinks there is one 
Obſervation may be made upon this; 
and that is, That the Prince or Mini- 
ſter, who is betrayed by an unfaichful 
Negotiator, has himſelf been the firſt 
Cauſe of the Prejudice he has receiv'd 
by him; becauſe he neglected to make 
a good Choice, It is not enough to 
chuſe a Man of Skill and Knowledge 
for the Management of an Affair of 
Conſequence; but he muſt likewiſe be 
a Man of known Probity and Integrity, 
if we will ſecure the Intereſts that are 
| truſted wary him! 
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; le ic true, we don't always find a 
ſtrict Probity join'd with a great degree 
of Underſtanding, and with the Know- 


ledge of all things that are neceſſary for 
forming an able Miniſter, and that we 
muſt not form to our ſelves Ideas of 


Plato's Republick, in the choice of Per- 


ſons who ar deſigned. for theſe kinds of 


Imploymegts. It may be likewiſe ſaid, 
that Princes, and their chief Miniſters, 


ate often obliged to make uſe of divers 
Inftruments for attaining their Ends; 
that there have been Men of no great 


ſtock of Vertue, who have proved very 


great Miniſters, and who have managed 


the Affairs they were intruſted with ſuc- 


— ceſsfully; and that Perſons of this Kid- 


ney, not being with- held by any Scru- 


ples, ſucceed oftner in Negotiations 
than Men of Probity, who will make 


uſe of no other but fair Means. But the 
Prince who truſts to Negotiators of this 


| kind, ought. to. rely. upon them no 


longer than his Proſperity laſts.. If the 
Times become difficult, and any Mis- 
fortune happens to him, theſe Maſters 


of Deceit will be the firſt to undo him 
by, their Treachery ;z and will always 
| | Join 
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join With the ſtrongeſt - Side. The 
Neceflity of imploying Perſons of un- 
doubted Probity on Occaſions of Im- 
portance, puts me in Mind of an en 
cellent Anſwer made by . Monſieur de 
Faber, who was Mareſchal of France, to 
Cardinal Mazarin., This Prime Mini- 
ſter had a mind to engage a Perſon of 
Diſtinction in his Intereſt ; he deſired 
Monſieur de Faber to make him great 
Offers, and owned to him at the ſame 
time, that he was not in a Condition to 
perform them. Monſieur de Faber re- 
fuſed to carry the Meſſage, and told 
him, That he might find People enough to 
carry falſe Promiſes, but that he would have 
occaſion for Men of Probity. to carry true ones; 
and therefore pray d bim to reſerve him for 
this laſt Imployment. 

It is alſo hazardous to truſt a Nego- 
tiation of Importance with a Man that 
is irregular and diſorderly in his Morals, 
and in his Domeſtick Concerns: For 
how can we expect from him better 
Conduct and Skill in the Management 
of the Publick Affairs, than he ſhows 
in his own Private Concerns ; which 
ought to be looked upon as the Caned- 

One 
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ſtone of his Capacity. Too great an 
Inclination to Gaming, to Debauche. 
ry, and to frivolous Amuſements, i; 
not very confiftent with the Attention 


that Buſineſs requires; and it is a diff 


cult Thing for thoſe who ſuffer them- 


clination, to be able to diſcharge all the 
Duties of their Imploy ments, and to 
reſiſt the Temptations which their Fi. 
delity may be ſometimes expoſed eo, 


that they may have wherewithal to 


gratify their inordinate Defires ; which 


[neceſſarily increaſe their Wants. 


CHAP. IV. 


Of ſame other  Bualifications required 


ina Miniſter. 


Man that is naturally violent and 
paſſionate, is no ways proper to 

manage rightly a Negotiation of great 
Importance; it isa hard Matter for him 
to command his Temper on all Occa- 
ſions, ſo as to be able to check the . 
* 
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of his Paſſion on certain unforefeen 
Accidents, and in Contradictions and 


Diſputes, which often ariſe in the 
courſe of Buſineſs, and ſo as that his 
Tranſports of Paſſion do not exaſperate 
thoſe with whom he treats. - '-- 
It is alſo very difficult, for a Man 


that is eaſily worked up into a Paſſion, 


to keep his Secret, when his Choler is 
raiſed, that he do not drop ſome Words, 


or Signs, by which his Thoughts may 


be eaſily penetrated ; which often occa- 


ſions the Ruin of the greateſt Deſigns: - 


Cardinal Mazarine, before his Pro- 


motion to the Dignicy of Cardinal, was 


ſent, upon ſome important Commiſſion, 
to the Duke of Feria, Governor of 
Milan. He wanted to diſcover the real 


Sentiments of that Duke touching the 


Affair he went upon; he had the Dex- 
terity to put him into a Paſſion, and, 
by that means, diſcovered what he 
could never have been able to have pe- 
netrated, if the Duke had known how 
to have reſtrained his Paffion. | 
That Cardinal had made himſelf fo 
abſolute Maſter of all the outward” Ef- 
fects that the Paſſions are wont to pro- 
2s 654 duce, 
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-duce, that neither, by his Diſcourſe, 
nor by any Alteration in his Counte- 
nance, nor by any other Sign, was it 
poſſible for any Man to diſcover his 
Thought. And this Quality, of which 


he was Maſter in the higheſt Degree, 


did contribute very much to make him 
one of the greateſt. Miniſters of his 
Time: c ID | 
A Man who has the Command of 
himſelf, and is always in a cool ſedate 
- Temper, has a great Advantage in 
treating with one-whois hot and fiery; 
and it may be ſaid; that they do not 
fight upon the Square. To ſucceed in 
theſe kinds of Imploy ments, one muſt 
ſpeak little, and hear a great deal; one 
muſt have Flegm, Reſervedneſs, a great 
deal of Diſcretion, and Patience in 
abundance or dog: 2.1 0718707 
This laſt Quality is an Advantage 
that the Spaniſh Nation has over ours; 
which is naturally lively, reſtleſs, and 
which has no ſooner begun an Affair, 


© | gratify its natural Inconſtancy by ſhift- 


2 


but would willingly ſee the end of it; 
that it may engage in another; and ſo 


ing from one Object tœ another. But 
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it has been obſerved, that commonly a 
paniſh Miniſter is not much in hafte ; 

that he does not think of Ending for 
Ending's ſake, but to end with Profit, 
and take advantage of all the favour- 
able Conjunctures that offer, and eſpe- 
cially of our Impatience. 

Italy has likewiſe produced a great 
Number of excellent Miniſters, who 
have contributed very much to raiſe the 
Temporal Power of the See of Rome to 
the pitch where we now ſee it. 

France has had, over other Nations 
that lye more to the Northward than it, 
the ſame Superiority in the Art of Ne- 
gotiating, which the Spaniards and Ira. 
lians have had over the French. So that 
it would ſeem, that the Degree of 
Knowledge has followed in Europe the 
degree of Warmth in the. different Cli- 
mates. 

A Man of an odd; uneven Temper, 
who is not Maſter of his Humours and. 
Paſſions, ought. not to engage himſelf 
in the Buſineſs. of Negotiations; the. 
War is much..more proper for . him 
As it carries off a great Number of thoſe. 
who make it their Profeſſion, ſo it. is, 

not 
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not ſo nice in the Choice of the Per. 
ſons; iv is like thoſe good Stomachs 
which digeſt alike all ſorts of Food 
that is given them, and turn every thing 
to good Account. Not but that excel- 
lent Qualities are neceſſary for forming 
a good General.; but as there are many 
Degrees of Military Command in the 
Army, he who has not Capacity ſuffi- 
cient for attaining the firſt Degrees, 
falls ſhort, and becomes a good Subal- 
tern Officer ; who, nevertheleſs, is 
very uſeful in his Sphere. | 

It is not the ſame Thing with reſpect 
to a Miniſtet; if he is not skilful in his 
Zuſineſs, he marrs often all the Affairs 
that are committed to his Care, and he 
does irreparable Damage to his Maſter, 
or the State, who employs him. 

A Minifter ought not only not to be 
ſubject to any Humours or Freaks of his 
own, but he ought to know how to ac- 
* commodate himſelf to thoſe of others: 
He ought to be as Proteus in the Fable, 
always ready to put on all ſorts of 
Shapes, according as Occaſion and 
Neceſlity- may require: He muſt be 
gay and chearful with young- * 
| w 
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who love Mirth and Pleaſure ; he is to 
be ſerious with thoſe who are ſerious ; 
and all his Attention, all his Care, all 
his Paſſions, and- even his Diverſions, 
ſhould tend to one only End; which is, 
to procure Succeſs in the Affairs with 
which he is charged. _ 
It is not enough for him to execute 
literally whatis contained in his Inſtruc- 
tions; but his Zeal and his Knowledge 
ought to be imployed in obſerving all 
that paſſes, in order to take Advantage 
of all the favourable Con junctures which 
may offer, and to uſe his Endeavour to 
procure ſuch favourable Conjunctures 
as may tend to the Advantage of his 
Maſter, and to give him, from time to 
time, ſuch Intelligences as may readily 
procure new Orders from him. There 
are ſometimes ſuch preſſing and impor- 
tant Occaſions, that he is obliged to 
determine himſelf upon the Spot, and 
to make ſome Advances, without wait- 
ing for Orders from his Maſter, when 
he cannot receive them in Time; but 
it is neceſſary that he ſhould have Judg- 
ment enough to be able to foreſee all 
the Conſequences of ſuch his Proceed- 
| ing, 
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ing, and that he ſhould, beforehand, 
have acquired, in the Mind of his Prince, 
a certain Degree of Confidence, found- 
ed on the Proofs which he has already 
given him of his Capacity, which 
contributes much to make his Prince 
approve of every thing he does, and 
obliges him to rely much on his good 
Conduct. rich 


Without theſe Conditions, it would 
be Raſhneſs in a Miniſter to enter into 
any conſiderable Engagements in the 
Name of his Maſter, without his ex- 


preſs Order. But he may, when the 
Occaſion preſſes, give Aſſurances that 
may ſerve to keep the Affairs in a Con- 


dition of being concluded to his Maſter's 
Advantage, or to hinder the Concluſion 


of ſuch as he fancies may be pre judi- 
cial to him, until he receives his Orders. 
It is proper, that, with all theſe 
Qualities, a Miniſter, and eſpecially he 
who has the Title of Ambaſſadour, 


ſhould be a Man of a plentiful Fortune, 
that he may be able to ſupport the Ex- 


pences that neceſſarily attend that Em- 


ployment, for the right Diſcharge of 
it, But a judicious Prince n to 
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fall into a Fault that is common enough 
to many Princes, which is, to look 
upon this Quality as the moſt neceſſary 
one in an Ambaſſador. It is much bet- 
ter to chuſe a Skilful Man with a ſlender 
Fortune, than a Rich Man with indif- 
ferent Parts; becauſe it is not ſure, 
that a rich Man will know how to make 
the right Uſe of his Riches; whereas it 
is certain, that an able Miniſter will 
employ his Parts to good Purpoſe. 

The Prince ought likewiſe: to con- 
ſider; that he may eaſily furniſh a Man 
that ſerves him well, with the Means 
to ſerve; him yet better; but that it is 
not in his Power to give Underſtand- 
ing to one that has it not. 
Te is likewiſe to be wiſhed, that an 
Ambaſſador be a Man of Birth, eſpe- 
cially if he is employed in the chief 
Courts: And it would not- be amils, 
if, with all theſe Qualities, he had a 
noble Mien, and an agreeable Perſon- 
age, which may facilitate to him the 
Ways of pleaſing, and prevent his ſuf- 
fering Affronts upon account of his 
poor Appearance; as the General Pi- 
16H:  Jlopemenes 


„* 


lopemenes was ſerved, who was made to 
draw Water for his own Service, becauſe 


Slaves. 


tranſitory, and ſerve only for Show, 


Partner joined with him, who is truſt- 
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— 


they took him for one of his own 


There are ſome Embaſlies which are 


which require only a great Name, and 
a great deal of Wealth, in the Perſons 
who are imployed in them; ſuch as 
Embaſſies for the Solemnity of a Mar- 
riage, a Chriſtening, a Compliment 
upon à Prince's Acceſſion to the 
Throne, and others of the like Nature. 
But when there is Buſineſs to be tranſ- 
acted, there a Man is neceſlary ; an Idol 
will not do; unleſs he have an able 


ed with the Secret of the Negotiation, 
and the Management of it ; whilſt the 
Man of great Quality, and no great 
Stock of Senſe, takes upon him the 
Care of making the great Figure, by a 
ſumptuous 'Table, and a magnificent 


Equipage. — 
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„Jof the Knowledge that is neceſſary and 
uſeful to a Miniſter. 


A Man who is born with the Qua- 
lities that are proper for the Ma- 

nagement of Publick Affairs, and per- 

ceives in himſelf an Inclination to apply 

. his Thoughts that Way, ought to begin 

-ich informing himſelf of the preſent 

1 F Situation of the Affairs of Europe; of 

> WW the principal Intereſts which govern | 

4 


therein, and which divide it; of the 
Form of the ſeveral Governments there- 
in eſtabliſh'd ; and of the Character of 
the Princes, Generals, and Miniſters 
therein, who are in greateſt Credit and 
Eſteem. | 

To have a particular Knowledge of 
the Intereſts of the Princes and States 
of Europe, it is neceſſary, that he learn 
exactly wherein. the Strength, the Re- 
venue, and the Power of each Prince, 
and of each Commonwealth, does con- 
* T ſiſt, 


* 
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ſiſt, and how far it extends; that he 
inform himſelf of the Manner in which 
that Government was eſtabliſhed, and 
of the Pretenſions which every one of the 
ſaid Princes makes to Countries which 
are not in their Poſſeſſion; becauſe 
thoſe Pretenſions maintain, in their 
Minds, a Deſire to get Poſſeſſion of 
them, whenever they meet with a fa. 
vourable Opportunity; and it is neceſ. 
ſary that he diſtinguiſh between Claims 
which have been yielded up by Treaty, 
and thoſe which are not. 

In order to be well inſtructed in theſe 
Particulars, he ought to read, with 
Application, all the Publick Treaties, 
both. General and Particular, which 
have been made between the Princes 
and States of Europe; and he may look 
upon the Treaties concluded between 
France and the Houſe of Auſtria, as thoſe 
which give the principal Form to the 


Affairs of Chriſtendom, becauſe of the 


Dependance which - other Sovereign 
Princes have on theſe two great Mo- 
narchs. And ſeeing the Diſputes be- 
eween theſe two Families do chiefly 
derive their Origin from thoſe which 
af J Were 
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were cee King | Lewis XI. and 
Charlts the Laſt Duke of lot 8 | 
whom the Houſe of | Auſtria ſucceeded ; 
it is fitting, that he ſhould inform him- | 
ſelf of all ' the Treaties: that have been 
made ſidice that Time; but more eſpe-. 
cially: of thoſe which have been Con- 
cluded between the chief Potentates of 
Europe, beginning from the Treaties of 
Weſtphalia, down to the preſent Time. 
Let him ſtud * carefully the Modern. 
1 ory of Europe; let him N30 the ſeve- 
Le Inſtructions and Diſ- 
47 "which we” have of many able 
Miniſters, both in Print and Manu- 
” ſeript, which treat of the Affairs where- 
with they were charged; and which, 
1 as they inform us of may Facts that 
re neceſſary to the Knowledge of Pub- 
u lick Affairs, 90 They ſerve to Pane the 
Mind of the Piel and to give him 
an Idea of the Manner in which he is 
to carry himſelf on the like Occaſions. 
Kad one of the beſt Books he cart; 
read for this ul, is" 5 fees 
fat's Lee, 3 'of Wo f 
Y Bl Miniſter 5. what Horate ld bin 5 id 
be. ts - of his Time of the Works of 
| D Homer ; 
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Hymer; That they ought to have them 
10 their Hands Day and Night, if they 
have a mind to perfect themſelyes in 
their Art. There reigns, in the Diſ- 
patches of that Cardinal, under modeſt 
and ſimple Expreſſions, a Force and a 
Dexterity, which, notwithſtanding the 
Ancientneſs of the Style, give Pleaſure 
to thaſe who have any Reliſh for that 
Sort of Writing. One ſees thereby, 
how, by his Dexterity. alone, without 
the Advantage of Birth, without ar 
Title, and without any other Character 
than that of Agent to Queen Louiſa of 
Vaudemont, Relic of Henry the Third; 
he knew how to carry. on the great 


Mork of reconciling Henry the Great to 


the See of Rome, after that Ambaſſador 
of great Renown had miſcarry d there- 
in; with; what Artifice he overcame all 
the Subtilties of the Court of Rome, and 
all tke Obſtacles which the Houſe of Au- 
feria, then ſo powerful, threw,in the Way 
of that Negotiation. . We there ſee, that 
nothing elcapes. his Penetration; he 
takes notice eyen of the leaſt Motions 
of Pope Clement VIII, and of the Car. 
dinal Nephew; he makes Advantage of 

WM every 
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every. thing; he is firm where it is 
neceſſary ſo to be, and he is flexible and 
complaiſant as there is Occaſion; and 
he has the Art to make People deſire 
and ask of him what he has Orders to 
offer to them, and to obtain more than 
was hop'd for. L ek . | 
There are, in the Manuſcript Col- 
lection of the Diſpatches relating to 
the Treaty of Munffer, Memoirs of Car- 
dinal Mazarin, which he ſent to the 
French Plenipotentiaries, which are 
Mafter.pieces of this Kind. He there 
examines all the Intereſts of every 
Potentate of Europe; he propoſes Ways 
and Expedients for adjuſting them, 
with a Capacity and a Clearneſs that is 
ſurprizing, and that in a Language to 
which he was originally a Stranger. 
His Diſpatches touching the Pyrenean 
Treaty, wherein he gives an Account 
to the King of his Conferences with 
Don Louis D'haro, Firſt Miniſter of the 
Court of Spain, are likewiſe moſt ex- 
cellent in their Kinds; and it is eaſie to 
diſcover in them the Superiority of his 
Genius, and the Aſcendant which he 
| D 2 had 
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had over the Spirit of the 8 paniſh Mi- | 
niſter, with whom he 4 
There are a great many other Dif. 
patches in Manuſcripe, worthy to be 
mentioned, which are to be ſeen in the 
King's Library, and in other Libraries; 
ſuch as the Embaſſies of Noailles, Biſhop 
of Aegs, and of Monluc, Biſhop of La- 
dence, in which one diſcovers two Ge- 
nius's of the firſt Magnitude, and of 
great Abilities. | 
We have alſo the Letters of Preſident 
feanmin, a Man of excellent Senſe and 
Tolid Judgment ; who contributed.much 
to the Settlement of the State. 85 the 
United Provinces in its Infancy, b ” 
Truce of Twelve Years, whic 
| procured for them, and by his lage 
Advices touching the Form of the 
Government of that Commonwealth. 
The reading of his Letters is very 
proper to form the Judgment of him 
who reads them with due Attention. 
The ſtalian Mercuties of Vittorio Siri, 
and his Memorie recondite, are filled 
with a Number of moſt curious Facts, 
and very uſeful to 2 Miniſter, for his 
Inſtruction in the Modern Hiſtory. 
; They 
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They are Extracts of Diſpatches and 
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Inſtructions to ſeveral Ambaſſadors; 
they contain a great Number of Me- 


. morials, Manifefto's, and other Papers 


relating to the different Intereſts of the 
Princes of Europe, which he treats of 
very freely, and with a particular 
Knowledge of the Motives of their 
Diſputes, their Projects, and their 
Undertakings: Buchten g 

In order to attain to a thorough 


Knoweldge of the principal Intereſts of 
the Princes of Europe; to the Knowledge 


of the Things already mentioned, we 


ought to join that of the Genealogies 
of Sovereign Princes, together with 
their Alliances by Marriage, becauſe 

that is the principal Source of their 


Claims and Pretenſions to ſeveral Do- 
minions. 1 SP 


It is likewiſe neceſſary to know the 
Laws and Cuftoms that obtain ia the 
ſeveral Countries, and eſpecially thoſe 
which relate to the Succeſſion ts the 


Sovereighty/ oO I 
The ſtudy of the Form of Govern- 
ment, according to the preſent” Eſta- 


8 . * © 


bliſhment, in every Kiogdom-of Europe 
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is very neceflary to a Publick Miniſter. 
It is not prudent for him to defer the 
Study of the Government of every 
Country to which he is ſent till he ar- 


| - nives there; for that is to travel into 


unknown Countries, and to expoſe 

one's {elf to the Danger of going aſtray. 
Ihe Miniſters of our Country, who 
have not travel'd before they be em- 

ploy ed in Emballies, and who have not 
itudied theſe Matters, are uſually ſo 
fulb of our own Manners and Cuſtoms, 
_ that they believe that thoſe of all other 
Nations ought to reſemble hem; and 
yet commonly the Reſemblance is but 
Very imperfect, and there are very eſ- 
ſential Differences between the Autho- 
rity of one King, and that of another; 
although there is no Difference in the 

Name of their Dignity. There are 
-fome Opuntries where it is not enough 
0 have agreed with the Prince and his 
Miniſters; becauſe there are, there, other 
Powers Which are a Ballance to his, 

and who are able to hinder his Reſo- 
lutions from taking Effect, and can 
oblige himto take quite contrary Mea- 
dures; This is what- we  haye feen in 
e FU England, 
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England, where the Authority of the 
Parliament often obliges the Kings to 
malte Peace or War, againſt their Will; 


and in Poland, where the general Diets 


have yet a much greater Power, and 
where there needs only to gain but one 
Nuncio of the Diet, and to get him to 
proteſt againſt the Reſolutions taken by 
the King, by the Senate, and 2 all 
the other Nuncios or Deputies, of the 
Provinces, in order to hinder them 
from taking Effect. It is therefore ad- 
viſable for a good Miniſter to know 
wherein theſe . Differences of Govern- 


ments do conſiſt; that he may be able, 


according to the ſeveral Conjunctures, 


-to make uſe of thoſe oppoſite Powers, 


in order to attain his Ends. 
Beſides the general Intereſts of States, 

there are particular Intereſts, and pre- 

dominant Paſſions of Princes, and their 


- Miniſters or Favourites, which often 
inſſuence the Reſolutions in publick 
Affairs; ſo that it is neceſſary, that an 


able Miniſter ſnould be well inform'd 
of theſe particular Intereſts, and of the 
Paſſions which prevail over the Minds 
of thoſe. with whom he has to Nego- 

2 D. 4, tiate, 
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tiate, and of thoſe on whom they have 
their Dependence, that he may act ac- 
cording to the Knowledge he has there- 
of; whether it be by flattering their 
Paſſions, which is the moſt common 
way; or by finding out Means to make 
them quit their Prejudices, and prior 
Engagements, and to enter into new 
ones, Which is the great Art of Nego- 
Mw nue 30 lee 
A great Man f has ſaid, in the Trea- 
tiſe which he has publiſhed touching 
the Intereſts of the Princes of Europe, 
that Princes govern the People, and that In- 
zereft giverns Princes, But one may add, 
that the Paſſions of Princes, aid their 
Miniſters, govern frequently their In- 
. Iidnis , 
We have a great many Inſtances of 
Princes, who have ſuffer'd themſelves 
to be drawn into Engagements very 
prejudicial to their State, and to them- 
ſelves; and it is what we are not to 
wonder at, ſeeing whole Nations do 
often commit the ſame Faults, and ruine 
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themſelves only to gratify their Hatred, 
their Revenge, and their Jealouſie; 
which are Paſſions that are often very 
oppoſite to their true Intereſts. It 
would be an eaſie thing to prove this 
by modern Examples, without having 
recourſe to ancient Hiſtory. ; and thoſe 
Examples might ſerve to convince us, 
that Men have not any ſtable and cer- 
tain Maxims by which they govern: 
themfelves ; that they act oftner out of 
Paſſion, and according to their Conſti- 
tution, than by Reaſon, But feeing 
the Paſſions and Caprices of Men in- 
Power govern the Fate of thoſe /' who 
are ſubject to them: it is the Duty of 
an able Miniſter, to inform himſelf as 
exactly as is poflible, of the Inclinati-- 
ons, the Character, and the Deſigns of 


thoſe Men who are placed in Authori- 
ty ; in order to ĩmploy the ſaid Know-- 


ledge for facilitating his Succeſs in the 
Affairs committed to his Care. And 
we may depend upon it, that every Mi- 
niſter who has not made it his Bulineſs, 
to acquire the Knowledge of all theſe 
ſeveral: things before mention d; will 
never reaſon juſtly on the Aſſairs with. 
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which he is intruſted, and will be-aptf | 
to give falſe Advices, and ſalſe Views, 
to the Prince who employs him. | 
But in oriler to attain to the Know. 
edge of theſe things, it is not ſufficient 
"go ſearch for them in Books; they are 
acquired much better by converſing 
with Men imployed in thoſe kinds off + 
Affains; and by travelling into Foreign | 
'Corntricx, For how much ſo ever any 
one may have ſtudied before Hand the 
-Manners:of other Countries, their In- 
rereſts, and the Paſſions of thoſe who]; 
govern them; yet all things appear 
with a different Air, when we come to 
view them near at Hand; and we can- 
not form juſt Ideas of them, but by 
knowing them our ſelves. l 
It were therefore to be wiſhed, that 
-whoever hath a deſire to be imploy d 
in Negotiations, had travell'd over the 
principal Courts of Europe; but travel. 
led after another manner than our young 
- _ uſually do ; who, after having 
finiſhed their Courſes in the Schools, 
r Academies, go to Rome, to fee the 
{fine Palades, the Gardens, and the 
{Remaigs of ſome old Edifices ; and to 
eln 5 Fenice 
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nice, 0 there to ſee the Opera „ and N 
the Courtiſans. They ought to travel“ 
when they are more advanc'd in Tears, 
and more capable of Reflexion; that 
they may learn the Form of the Go- |} 
vernment of each Counecy; know par- 
tigularly che Prince and his -- Miniſters; . 
and that with a view of returning back 
thither ſometime or other with a Cha- 
racter. And this would oblige them to 
remark what paſles with greater Atten- 
tion: And if they have not of their 
own where with to deſray the Charges. 
for them to accompany the King's Am- 


baſſadors or Envoys, as Gentlemen be- 


longing to their Retinue; according to 
the Practice of the Spaniards and han, 
Whoflogk upon it as an Honour for : 


' 
1 


paſſes in Foreign Countries, . and oft | 
2 — for 1 
.tligher upon Embaſſies. Ri 
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Wety Subject of France, who hasa 
neu of being imploy d in Negotiarions- 
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forthe King's Service; ought to under- 


{tand che German, the Italian and Spaniſh 


Languages ; together with the Latin 
Tongue, which it would be a Shame 


for-a Man imploh'd in -publick-Buſineſs 


the common Language of all oo Chri- 


ſtian Nations 351 uns 


It is likewiſe very uſeful and fit, 
that thoſe who are charged with the 
Intereſts of States and upon whoſe 
Conduct the Welfare of whole: Nations 
does oſten denend, fhould have a gene. 
rat Knowledge of the Sciences that are 
Proper” to-eflighren their Underſtand- 
ing: But they ought to be Maſters of 
them, ſo as not be maſter'd by them; 
thats, they ought not to eſteem them 
above their true Value and ſHaüld 
conſider tem only as means of endring 
them wiſer and abler, and not take oc. 
caſion from thence to be puffed up with 
Pride, and to deſpiſe thoſe who do not 
know the fame things as they db: They 
- . odghtlikewiſe not to beſtow to& much 
of their time en thoſe Studies; one 
that is engaged in publick Bufneſs, 
ought to conſider that he is de ſignid- for 
f | g > all 
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n adtive Life, and not to ſpend: too 
nuch of his time in his Clofet; that 
| Whis chief Study ought to be, to inform. 
himſelf of what paſſes among the Liy- 
ing, preferably to what paſt among the- 
Dead ; to penetrate into the inward 
Recefles of Men's Hearts, and to learn 


the Art of managing them, and leading 


them to the end which he propoſes. 

If we could eſtabliſh it as a firm and 
laſting Maxim in France, not to imploy 
any Perfons in publick © Negotiations, 
except thoſe who have gone through 
this kind of 'Apprenticeſhip; and theſe 
ſorts of Studies; and who are able to 
give a good account of the Countries 
where they have been; in the ſame 
mantter as they have laid it down for a 
conttant immutable Rule, not to be- 
liow::#hy- conſiderable Imployment in 
the Army, except on thoſe who have 
ſerved ſeveral Compaigns ; it is eaſie to 
judge, that the King would be better 
ſervd in his Negotiations, and that a 
greater number of able Miniſters would 
be brought up, which is the more to be 
delired ; becauſe there ate ſeveral Oc- 
cations where the Perfection of the = 
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of. War,, which reigns in France at profil = 
ſent with ſo much Glory for the who | 
Nacion. 96 03 de eee 

But ſince Men have not that degte: 
of Perfection as to ſerve. without hope 
of Reward; it were to be wiſh'd, tha 
there were in France more degrees c 


Honour and Fortune for thofe wW ' 
have ſerved well in Embaſſies 3 in th 
ſame manner as there are in the,otherf : 
Courts of Eur where Perſons wo; 
have diſtinguiſhd themſelves in the, 
Imployments, are almoſt ſore 0 ri], 


17 tllat Way, co the chief Imployment; 
and to the greateſt. Dignities, of the 
State: And we cannot be at too grex 
Pains in raiſing a Profeſſion Which 
hitherto has been too much neglecte; 
among us, and which may be- of grea 
Benefit to the Service of the King, and 
Grandeur of the, Monarch) a 
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"of Ambaſſ aleo, Eat and dalle 


EF ORE we enter into the de- 
tail of all the Duties incumbent on 
Miniſters in general; it will be proper 
to mention the different Titles which 
are given them, together with the Fun · 
dtions and ee ee to chair 
Employment. mien: [7 
Publick Miniſters. may be divided i into- 
two kinds; the firft ov ſecond Order, 
Thoſe of the firſt Order, are Ambaſſa- 
dors Extraardinary, and Ambaſſadors 
Ordinary; thoſe "of the ſecond-. Or-- 
der, are Envo)s Extraordinary, and * 
federits. Ef, 
80 Ambaſſadors Extreerdinary = receive 
ſome Diſtinctions which Ambaſſadors in 
Ordinary have not: Ambaſſaders Extra- 
ordinatꝝx of Crown d Heads, are lodged 
and defray d in France three Days uc- 
ceſſively, by the King's Order, in the 
Palago appointed for the eception of 


=. 


P 
Ambaſſadors Extraordinary. * 2545 
dor: in Ordinary are not 1 3 not 
defray d at the age, Expence; but, 
that excepted, they have the lame Ho- 
nours, and the ſame Provileges, as Am- 
baſſadors * Extraordinary. The chief of 
Which are, to enjoy for themſelves, 
and their Domeſticks, the Security 
which they are entitled to by the Law 
of Nations; to bei cover'd in the King's 
reſence when they have their publick 
Audiences, becauſe on that folemn on 
:cafion they repreſent their Maſters ; 
be carried to their Audience in — 
King's Coaches, and to enter with their 
Coaches into the innermoſt Court of 
the Louvre. They have Canopies in 
the Apartment where they give Au- 
dience; their Wives have the Privi- 
lege of fitting on a Stool when they 
have Audience of the Queen, and are 
allow'd to have ſtately Covers for 
Roofs of their Coaches. 
The Ambaffadors of the Dukes of 
| Savoy. had in France the ſame Honours 
as thofe-of- Crown'd Heads, both for 
themſolves and their Wives. =” | 
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The King's Ambaſſadors have diffe- 
rent Ceremonials, according to the 
Cuſtoms eftabliſhed in the reſpective 
Countries where they reſide. The Am- 
baſſador of France at the Court of Rome 
gives place in his own Houſe to to the 
Ambaſſadors of Crown d Heads, and to 
that of Venice; and gives it not to the 


Ambaſſadors of other Sovereign Princes, 


to whom the King's Ambaſſadors give 


place in other Courts. The Ambaſſa- 


dor of France takes place of all the Am- 


baſladors of other crown'd Heads, in 


alli the Ceremonies at Rome, next to 


the Emperor's Ambaſſador. Theſe two 
'Ambaſladors receive there: on all Occa- 
ſions the ſame Treatment, and treat 
one another upon the ſame Foot. 

The Ambaſſadors of Crown'd Heads 


at Rome, fit and are uncover'd when 


they have Audience of the Po. 
There are ſeveral Courts where the 


King's Ambaſſadors give place in-their 
own Houſes, to digniſied Perſons in the 
Countries where they reſide; as at 


Madrid to the Grandees of Spain, and to 


the chief Officers; in London to the 


Peers of the Kingdom; in Sweden and 
Poland: 
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Poland to the Senators, and to the grea 

Oſficers; and in no Country do then 
give place to che 8 of ung 
Croons. 

The King never ſands any Arabaſſy 
doors to the Electors, and he Negotiate 
with them by che Intervention of En. 
e. 1011.57 29" 

— 5 oe Fark are "a Lom of 
publick Miniſters, Who have not the 

right of Repreſentation, that being 
ſoſely annex d to the Title of Ambaſſa. 
dor; but they enjoy the fame Security 
which the . Law of Nations gives to all 
he Miniſters of Sovereign Princes 
They do not, make publick Entries in 
Hunct, as Ambailadors: dei; they are 
conducted to their Audience af the 
by the Introductor of Ambaſſa- 
dors, who goes and takes them up at 
their own Heuſe in one of the Kings 
Ooaches, They ſpeak to the King 
ſtanding and bare headed, en Ring 
Saingdeared and cover d. 

The Emperor — all he: King's 
Envoys Randing and cover'd, and re- 
mains loiduring all che m ol the Au- 
bn ub ot 1002002 9:1: lences 
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rea dience ; the. Eovoy. being all alone with 
heylthe Emperor, ſtanding and;uncorer'd.. 
het The Temporal Electors receive them, 
and ſpeak to them ſtanding and bare 
ſſa. Nheaded, during the publick Audiences 
at which they give them; and they are 
En- ſeated and cover d when they have Au- 
dience of the Spiritual Electors. 
The Sovereign Princes of Italy are 
cover d, and make the Envoys be 
cover'd ; except the Duke of Savoy, 


M feives, even before his Acceſſion to 
the Crown of Sicily; and who ſpoke to. 
them ſtanding and coven d, whillt thay 
ſood and were uncover'd,. . 

The Title of Plenipatentiary is given 
to Envoys as well as Ambaſſadors, ac- 
cording as there is Occaſion. , The Mi- 
niſters whom the King keeps at the 
Diet of - Ratisbnone; have there the Title 


| 

£ not Ambaſſadors. 

Reſidents. are alto publick Miniſters 4 

„ but this Title begins to be in Diſrepute, 

- now. that at the Court of France, and 
at that of the Fmperor, a Difference is 

; wade between them and Envoys. This 
Difference 


who did not make them cover them- 


of Plenipotentiary, although they be 
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Difference has been the Occaſion that 
almoſt all the Minifters of Princes who 
had the Title of Reſtdent in Fance, 
have laid it aſide by Order of their 
Maſters, who have given them the 
Title of Envoy Extraordinary, How- 
ever, this Title fubſiſts ſtill at Rome, 
and in other Courts and Republicks, 
where Reſidents are treated on the ſame 
Foot as Envoys. tit: n 
There are private Envoys, who have 
only private Audiences of the Ring, 
or other Sovereign, With whom they 
treat, and who ought to enjoy the 
fame Safety that publick Envoys have, 
and to be acknowledged as Mini/ters, 
o ſoon as they have delivered their 
- Credentials from their Maſters, who 
give them chat 1285 & 4 
There are likewiſe Secretaries, Or 
Agents, who follow the Court, to ſo- 
- licit there the Affairs of their Maſters; 
but in France they are not admitted to 
an Audience of the King; they have 
Audience only of the Secretary of State, 
or the Miniſter who has the Charge of 
Foreign Affairs. And although they 
he not looked upon as 8 
| 30% STTHLS 5 "Ty 4 ey 
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they enjoy the Protection and Security 
which the Law of Nations gives to 
Foreign Miniſters. | 

The King does not any longer receive 
any of his Subjects in the Quality of 
Miniſters from other Princes; and they 
cannot take upon them the Charge of 
their Affairs in France, otherwiſe than 
as Agents who attend the Levees of the 
Secretary of State; except the Ambaſ- 
ſador of Maltba, who is commonly a 
French Knight, The King does him 
the Honour-to allow him to be covered 
at his publick Audiences, as repreſent- 
ing the Great Mafter of the Order, 
who is owned for a Sovereign Prince. 

It is only Princes and Sovereign States 
that have Right to give the Character 
of Ambaſſador, of Envy; or of Re ſi- 
dent. Thoſe are called. Deputies, whom 
the Eſtates of a Country, or the Magi- 
ſtrates of a Town, ſend to their Sove- 
reign, and they are not Publick Mini- 
ſters; they are ſubject to the Juriſdic- 
tion of the Country, as other Subjects 
are; and they do not enjoy the Privi- 
lege of the Law of Nations, which 
reaches only to the Stranger, and not 
oy to 
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to the Citizen. But the Deputies of 
Pfovinces and Towns, although Sub- 
jects, ought, nevertheleſs, to be in 
Safety, during their Deputation, b 
vertue of the Pablick Faith which 
Princes keep to their Subjects, as well 
as to particular Strangers; who come 
into their Territories upon the Faith 
of their Paſsports; provided that neither 
the one, nor the other, do any thing 
contrary to the Laws of the State, or 
the Publick Peace. 1 
There are, in aly, ſome Towns 
that are in Subjection, which have pre- 
ſerved the Right of ſending Deputies, 
with the Title of Ambaſſador, to the 
Sovereigns to whom they are ſubject; 


ſuch as the Town of Bolonia, and that 


of Ferrara, which ſend Ambaſſadors to 
the Pope; and the Town of Meſina, 
which ſent likewiſe Ambaſſadors to the 
King of Spain, before the laſt Revolt. 
There are alſo ſome Towns in Spain, 
which have retained the ſame Privilege; 
but theſe pretended Ambaſſadors have 
only an honourable Name, and an 
empty Title, without enjoying the 
Privileges which appertain to = 
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Ambaſſadors, and to the Envoys of a. 
Prince, or Sovereign State, to another 
Sovereign. 

Thele Ambaſſadors of Towns, or 
Provinces, that are in Subjection, are 
like thoſe whom the Roman People re · 
eived in old Times on the Behalf of 
he Provinces, the Towns and Colonies, 
hat were ſubje& to their Empire, to 
whom they gave the Name of Legati; 
hich is given at this Day in Latin to 
imbaſſadors. And it is this Similitude 
of Name that has given Occaſion to the 
Error of Lawyers, who are net very 
ell verſed in the Rights of Sovereigns, 
and which they confound with what 
hey meet with in the Roman Law; 
delieving that Ambaſſadors are ſubject 
o the Juriſdiction of the Country 

here they reſide, without conſiderin 
he Difference there is between thoſe 
lmbaſſadors whom the People of Rome 
eceived' from their Subjects, or from 
hoſe who paid them Tribute, and the 
{\mbaſſadors of Princes and States that 
are ' Independent, Who repreſent their 
dovereigns in all the Countries to which 
hey are ſent, 
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There are in the Free Cities, and 
Towns, of Commerce, as at Hamburgh 
and Lubeck, Merchants who procure to 
themſelves the Title of Commiſſioners 
of certain Princes; but they are only 
Factor and Agents, to buy Things for 
them, to receive their Letters, and 
make Remittances of Money by Bills 
of Exchange. They are not owned as 
Miniſtert, no more than the Conſuls 
of Nations; who are eſtabliſhed in 
Sea Ports, and Trading- Towns, to 
decide the Differences which ariſe 
among: the Merchants of their own 
Nation; and who enjoy, nevertheleſs, 
certain Privileges, and the Publick Se. 
curity which the Law of Nations allows Bj 
to Miniſters. . They are even looked IN he 
upon as Miniſters in the Scales of the st. 
Levant; that is to ſay in the principal 
trading Towns of A and Africa; 
ſuch as Alepps, | Smyrna, Graud Cairo, 
Alexandria, Tunis, Algier, and others. 
There are ſome Miniſters who have 
attempted.co introduce a new Character, 
betueen that of Ambaſſador, and that 
of Envy; ſome under the Title. of 
Commiſſary-Plenepotentiary, which the Mi. 
nilters of the Emperor to the Diet 's 
| the 
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che Empire take to themſelves; and the 
others under the Name of Deputy Extre- 
ordinary, which the States. General of 
the United Provinces give to ſome of their 
Miniſters. But thoſe who have theſe 
Titles, have never as yet been owned 
otherwiſe than as Envoys. And every 
Foreign Miniſter, who has not, in his 
Credentials, or in his Powers, the 
Title of Ambaſſador, whatever other 
Title he may have there given him, 
has no Right to pretend, with reſpect 
to the Publick Ceremonial, to be re- 
ceived any otherwiſe than as an Envoy. 
He may, perhaps, obtain particular 
Diſtinctions in Conſideration of his 
Birth, his Credit, and the Rank which 
he has about the Prince, or in the 
State, which ſends him: But he ought 
not to pretend to the Honours that are 
due only to Ambaſladors, and which 
are paid to them, only becauſe of the 
s. Right of Repreſentation, which is an- 
nexed to that Title alone. 

Although the Quality of Ambaſſador 
Extraordinary has ſomething in it more 
honourable than that of Ordinary, yet 
they treat one another upon an equal 

E Foot, 
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here is an Inſtance; 


It is not the fame * between 
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Foot, when there is an Equality be- 
tween the Princes whom they repre- || C 
ſent ; the Title of Extraordinary gi- p 
ving no Superiority over the Ambaſ. Þ Þ 
ſador in Ordinary; only this laſt gives I b. 
place to the Ambaſſador Extraordinary S. 
of his owh Prince, when they ate in | a 
the ſame Country with theſe different Þ oi 
Titles. But an Ambaſſador in Ordi- th 
nary of a Crowned Head takes the de 
Hand, in a Third Place, of an Am- I as 
baſſador Extraordinary of an inferiour I ha 
Potentate, and does not yield the Place If of 
to an Ambaſſador Extraordinary of a the 
Prince of equal Dignity with his own. 
Envoys Extraordinary, and Reſidents, 
treat one another in the fame Manner 
on like Occaſions; that is to ſay, the 
Reſident of a Prince of a ſuperior Qua: 
lity takes place of an Envoy Extraor- 
dinary of a Prince of an inferior Rank. 


Ambaſſadors and Envoys. An Envoy 
of a Crown'd Head is obliged to give 
place to an Ambaſſador of a Sovereign 
Prince of a lower Degiee, Of which 


An 
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An Envoy of the Emperor's, at the 
Court of France, being ſome Years ago 
preſent at a publick Show, took the 
Place which was deſigned for the Am- 
; | baſſador in Ordinary of the Duke of 
Savoy at the ſame Court, and pretended 
a2 Right to take place of him, becauſe 
Jof the Difference of the Qualities of 
. | their Maſters: But the Diſpute was 
decided in Favour of the Ambaſſador, 
as having a ſuperior Character, without 
having any Regard to the Difference 
of the Ranks of their Princes. And 
the Emperor's Envoy was obliged to 
quit the Place which he had taken 
Foſſeſſion of, and to leave it for the 
Ambaſſador of Savoy. IT 
The Title of Excellency is given to all 
Ambaſſadors, Extraordinary and Or- 
dinary ; and it is not given to Envoys, 
unleſs they pretend to it by reaſon of 
ſome other Quality, ſuch as that of 
Miniſters. of State, Senator, or Great 
Officer of a Crown. This Title of 
Excellency is not uſed at the Court of 
France, as it is in Spain, in Ttaly, in 
Germany, and in the Northern Courts; 
and ir is only Strangers that give it in 
| 2 France 
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: France to the Miniſters, and Officers of 


the Crown ; and who receive it from 


them, when they have Titles or Qua- 


lities, that give them a Right to pre- 


tend to it. 


Of Legates, Nuncid's and Internuncio«'*' 
| HE Court of Rome has Three the 


dinals, to whom the Pope uſually give 
very ample Powers, both for Negotis 


and for granting Diſpenſations, an 


are received by all the Catholid 
Princes with extraordinary Honour: 
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different Degrees in the Title Cr 
which it gives to the Miniſters whon En 


ũt ſends to Foreign Courts. tio 
The Firſt is that of Legete à late 


The Second is that of Nuncio in Or 
dinary, or Extraordinary ; And the 
Third is that of Internuncio. 

The Legates à latere, are always Car 
ting the Affairs they have in Charge 


other Favours of the. Holy See. The 
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1 In Fance, they are attended by Prin- 
ces of the Blood, at their Publick En- 
tries; they fit and are covered when 
they have Audience of the King ; 
whereas the Pope's Nuncio's and Am- 
«0 | baſſadors ſpeak to him ſtanding. 

The Legates have likewiſe an Ho- 
nour paid them which Nuncio's and 
Ambaſfadors have not in France; which 
Mis that of fitting at the King's Table at 
the Entertaipments of Ceremony which 
the King gives them. They have a 
Crucifix carry'd before them, as an 
Enſign of their Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdic- 
tion; which is very much limited in 
Hance, and owned only in ſome par- 
ticular Caſes,” which are ſpecified in 
the the Approbation of the Bulls of their 

Legation, which is done in the Parlia- 
a ment of Paris ; where they are obliged 
vel to preſent them before they can make 
ian Ule of them. The Character of 
Nuncio, Ordinary or Extraordinary, 
nis ſeldom given to any other belides 
nerf relates, who are conſecrated Arch- 
ic biſhops, or Biſhops. They are received 
un in France, and conducted, by a Prince, 
to their firſt Audience of Leave, with- 
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out any Difference between a Nuncio 
Extraordinary, and a Nuncio in Ordi- 
nary, unleſs it be, that the firſt has the 
Precedency of the Nuncio in Ordinary, 
when there are two of them together, 
with theſe different Qualities. 
However, the Prelates of the Court 
of Rome prefer the Title of Nuncio in 
Ordinary in the Courts of France, 
Spain, and that of the Emperor, to the 
Title of Nuncio Extraordinary ; be- 
cauſe the firſt procures to them more 
certainly a Cardinal's Hat, which is the 
Dignity they aſpire to. | 
When the Pope is about to name a 
Nuncio in Ordinary for the Court of 
France, he orders a Liſt of feveral Pre- 


lates to be given to the King's Miniſter 


at Rome, and the King rejects fuch of 
them as are not agreeable to him, 

The Pope's Nuncio's in France give 
place, in their own Houſes, to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; 
and do not yield it to Biſhops, nor 
Archbiſhops, when they receive their 
Viſits in Ceremony. They have here 
no Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, as they 
have at Vienna, in Spain, in Portugal, in 

Poland, 


n 
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Poland, and in other Catholick. States; 
where they give Judgment in ſeveral. 
Cauſes, and grant Diſpenſations, in 
the ſame manner as the Archbiſhop, or 
Biſhop, who is the Ordinary. They 
receive only in France the Profeſſions 
of Faith of ſuch Perſons as are named 
by the Kng to Biſhopricks, and the 
Informations touching their Life and 
Manners. Y 
 Theygivethe Hand in their own Houſes 
to Ambaſſadors of Crowned Heads, and 
to the Ambaſſador of the Republick of 
Venice, who are in the ſame Court with 
them; and all Ambaſladors give them 
the Hand in a Third Place, except the 


' Ambaſſadors of Proteſtant Kings, who 


have no publick Commerce with them. 
In ſpeaking to them, People give them 
the Title of Seigneurie Illuſtriſſime, and in 
writing to them, ſome give them the 
Title of Excelleney, as to Ambaſſadors; 
and they receive it commonly very 

willingly, although it be a Lay-Title. 
The Internuncio's are a kind of Re- 
ſidents of the Pope, who has uſually one 
at Bruſſels, reſiding with the Governor 
of the. Netherlands, The Auditors of 
; E 4. the- 
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Nuncio's remain often with the Quality 


of Internuncio'sin ſeveral Courts, from 
the Departure of one Nuncio, until the 
Arrival of another. The Court of 
France does not receive them in this 
Quality ; but only as Auditors of the 
Nunciature. They are not admitted to 
have Audience of the King, but only of 
the Secretary of State, or of the Mini- 
ſter for Foreign Affairs. 


| .C H A. P. VIII. 4 
Of the, Functions of 4 Miniſter. 


HE Functions of a Miniſter who 
is {ent into a Foreign Country, 
may be reduced to two principal Heads; 
the one is, to Negotiate. there the Af- 
fairs of his own Prince ; and the other 
is, to diſcover thoſe of others. 

He Negotiates the Affairs of his 
Maſter with the Prince, or with one of 
his chief Miniſters, with a Council, or 
with Commiſſioners who are appointed 
to examine his Propolitions, . 4 
TOP | LS. thele 
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theſe different Ways of Negotiating, 
he ought to found chiefly the Succeſs: 
of his Negotiations on the Uprightneſs 
and Integrity of his own Proceeding ; 
if he pretends to ſucceed by Subtilties, 
and by the Superiority of Genius which 
he may fancy he has over thoſe with 
whom he treats, he may be very readily 
deceived; There is no- Prince, or 
State, which has not a Council able 
enough to know his true Intereſts. Even 
the People who, to outward Appear- 
ance, are the leaſt refined, are thoſe 
who underſtand their Intereſt beſt, and 
who purſue it moſt ſteadily. So that a 
Miniſter, let him be never ſe able, 
muſt not pretend to put upon them in 
that Matter; but his Buſineſs is to em- 
ploy all his Wit and Underſtanding, to- 
convince them of the real Advantages 
which they will find in the Things 
which he has in Charge to propsſe to 
them. It is the Saying of an ancient 
Philoſopher, That the Friendſhip whichk- 
is between Men, is only a Commerce 
wherein every one ſeeks: his own In- 
tereſt ; the ſame Thing may. be ſaid 
with much greater Reaſon. of the En- 

E xs gagements 
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| gagements and Treaties which are 
made between Sovereign Princes. 
There are none of them but what are 
founded on their mutual Advantages; 
and when: both: Sides do not find their 
7 by the Treaties, they do- 

not ſubſiſt long, and they fall of them- 
ſelves. 50 that the great Secret of Ne- 
gotiation, is to find out the Means of 
© - feconciing thoſe common Advantages, 
and of making them, if it is poſſible, to 


| + Keep even Pace together. It is neceſ- 


| and Advantages mu 


ſary likewiſe, that the moſt powerful 
of the two Sovereigns who treat toge- 
ther, ſhould: make the firſt Advances, 
and be at the neceſſary Charges for 
compleating this Union-; becauſe he 
has in view much greater Objects, 

ch more conſide- 
rable, than the Money which he lays 


du, in Subſidies to an inferior Prince, 


and Gratuities or Penſions to his Mi- 
niſters; to engage them to aſſiſt him 
with their Forces, and to fayour his 
Deſigns. 

IF a Miniſter, inſtead of uſing ſoft 
and fair Means, and endeavouring to 
gain his Point by the Force of 3 
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and Perſuaſion, will give himſelf 
haughty Airs, pretending to threaten; 
People into a Compliance with his Pro- 
poſals; he ought to have an Army 
ready at Command to enter the Coun- 


try where he Negotiates, in order to- 


back his Pretenſions- Without that, 
he may reckon upon it, that his Propo- 
ſals will not be complied with, although: 
they fhould be never ſo advantageous- 
to the Prince to whom: he makes them 
in the Manner he does. "4 
When a Prince, or a State, is pow- 
erful enough to give the Law to all his. 
Neighbours, the Art of Negotiation: 
becomes uſeleſs, becauſe he has only 
to declare his Will. But when the For- 
ces may be balanced, a Prince, or State, 
that is Free and Independent, does not 
determine himſelf to favour one of the? 
two Parties, except in Conſideration 
of the Advantages which may redound 
to himſelf thereby, and the kind Uſage? 

which he receives from him. " 
A. Prince who has not any longer 
Enemies that are capable of gainſaying 
his Pleaſure, impoſes Tributes on the: 
other Neighbouring Potentates. But as 
E 6 Prince- 
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Prince who labours to aggrandize him 


ſelf, and who has potent Enemies, ought 
to be liberal and bountiful towards his 
Inferiors, that he may augment the 
Number of his Friends and Allies; and 
he ought not to exert his Power, except 
in doing Gol. 1 


the Miniſter, is to labour to form a 
ſtrict Union between his own Prince 
wand the Perſon to whom he is ſent; or 
to cultivate it, in Caſe it be already 
form'd, and to augment it by his Care 
and good Offices. If there be any Miſe 
underſtanding between them, he muſt 
do. his Endeavour to remove it, and to 
prevent the bad Effects which may ariſe 
from it. He is to maintain the Honour 
and Intereſt of his Prince, in the Coun- 
try where he reſides; he is to protect 
and defend the Intereſts which the Sub- 
© je&s of his Prince have in that Coun- 
try; he is to encourage their Trade 
there, and to maintain a good Correſ- 
ondence between them and the Sub- 
jects of the Prince to whom he is 
ſent. . | 


* 
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He ought always to ſuppoſe, that there 
is no Prince, or State, that will be wil 
lng that their Miniſter ſhould involve 
them in Broils, that Princes who ſeek 
new Quarrels, never want the Means 
of railing them; that they ariſe oftner 
than they would deſire by unforeſeen 
Accidents ; and that it is therefore Pru- 
dence in a Miniſter to avoid every thing 
that may give occaſion to new Diſputes, 
and to govern himſelf in ſuch a manner, 
as that he may be no ways blamed for 
having contributed to them. 

His ſecond Function being todiſcover 
what paſſes in the Court, and in the 
Council of the Country where he re- 
ſides; he ought in the firſt place, to get 
from his Predeceſſor in the ſame Coun- 
try all the Light that he is able to give 
him, and co be introduced by him ta 
ſuch Acquaintances as may be proper 
to help him to à right Intelligence of 
what paſſes. He ought after wards, to 
cultivate a Friendſhip with thoſe Ac. 
quaintances which his Predeceſſor left 
him; and to endeavout to procure new 
anes, if he thinks that the former are 

| not 
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ume 


not able to give him all the Inſormation 


he wants. | 

It would be yery uſeful to imitate in 
this matter the Order that is eſtabliſh'd 
by the Republick of Venice; which 
makes its Ambaſſadors-give in a Relati. 


on in Writing, of the State of the 
Court from whence they return; as 


well for the Information of the Repub. 
lick, as for the Inſtruction of the new 
Ambaſſadors who ſucceed them, which 
is a great help to them ar-their Arrival. 
And it has been obſerv'd, that there are 
uſually no Miniſters better informed of 
the State of the Courts where they have 
reſided; than thoſe of Venice are. 

In order to diſcover what paſſes in 2 
ftrange Country, it is neceſſary to know 
by whom, and'in what' manner we are 
to make the Diſcovery. | 

A Miniſter who arrives in à Court, 
or in a Republick, may gather fevera 
Lights from other Foreign Minilters 
whom he finds in the fame Country; 
for as they all labour to diſcover what 
is doing there, they commoaly. commu- 
nicate to one another very freely ſeve 
ral Advices which may reſpect their 

common 
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common Intereſts ;. provided their Ma- 
ſters bs not engaged in oppoſite Par- 


ties. 

As to the People of the Country, and 
the Information that may be gathered 
from them; when a Miniſter ſerves a 
great Prince, the ſureſt and ſhorteſt 
way is to engage in the Intereſts of his 
Maſter fome one of the Council of 
the Prince, or State, to which he is: 
fent, by ſuch ways as a prudent and 
skilful Miniſter knows-how to make uſe: 
of, when his Maſter is willing to fur- 
niſh him with the Means; But he 
ought to know well how to make choice 
of his Correſpondent, that he be not 
made his Bubble. 

There are in Negotiations, as in 
War, double Spies, who take Pay of 
both Sides. There are ſome who give 
at firſt very good Advices,. that they 
_ be the better able afrerwards to im- 
pole upon the Miniſter who receiv'd 
them. There are even ſome Princes, 
who have the Cunning to detach ſome: 
of their Confidents, who under the 
Appearance of a ſtrict Friendſhip with 
a Foreign Miniſter, give him falſe ac- 
counts 
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counts of things; the better to conceal. 
the true Deſigns of their Maſter. And 
there are ſome Ambaſladors fo weak as 
do ſuffer themſelves to be put upon that 
Way. 
There was in England, in the Year 
1671. a Dutch Ambaſſador, whom 
King Charles the Second's Councellors 
perſuaded ſo fully that the King their 
Maſter had no Intention to make War 
againſt the States; that the ſaid Ambaſ. 
ſador aſſured his Maſters, by all his Ex. 
preſſes to them, that they had nothing 
to fear from that Quarter; ridiculing 
all the Advices which they receiv'd from 
other Hands of the Reſolution taken 
at London, to come to a Rupture with 
them ; and it has been ſince diſcovered, 
that thoſe Engliſh Intelligencers were 
employ'd by the Court to lull the ſaid 
Dutch Ambailador aſleep. There have 
been in our Days Ambaſladors of other 


Countries who have fallen into the 


_ ſame Snare. "en is: 

An able Miniſter does not readily 
give Credit to all the Advices which he 
receives ; he examines. before-hand all 
the Circumſtances, the Intereſts and 

| Paſſions 
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paſſions of thoſe who give them; by 
what means they may have diſcover'd 
the Deſigns which they give Advice of ; 
if they agree with what he knows 
otherwiſe of the State of Affairs, 
whether any Morions or Preparations 
are made, which render thoſe Advices 
probable ; and a quantity of other Signs, 
from which a Man of Skill and Pene- 
tration may be able to draw juſt Con- 
ſequences, and concerning which it is 
to as little purpoſe to give Rules to 
thoſe who are not born with ſuch a diſ- 
cerning Faculty as is neceſſary on thoſe 
Occaſions, as it is to ſpeak to Men that 
are deaf ; neither is it indeed for the 
Information of ſuch that theſe Remarks 
are Written. | : 
A Miniſter may diſcover the Secrets 
of the Country where he reſides, either 
by the help of thoſe who have a ſhare 
in the Adminiſtration of Affairs, or of 
thoſe in whom they confide. It is 
hardly poſſible but there will be fome 
intereſted Perſons who may be gain d, 
indiſcreet Perſons, who often tell more 
than they ought, diſcontented and pal- 
ſionate Perſons who oftentimes divulge 
things. 
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things of -Conſequence, to diſcharge 
their Spleen. TY 

The Miniſters who are the moſt dex. 
terous, and even the. moſt truſty, are 
not always upon their guard ; we have 
known ſome whohave had very upright 
Intentions for the Service of theirPrince, 
and for the Welfare of his State ; and 
who nevertheleſs have let ſlip Words 
and outward" Signs, by which People 
have diſcover'd their moſt ſecret Ties 
and Engagements. 

There are ſome Courtiers, who, al- 
though not of the Council, diſcover 
by a long Knowledge of the Affairs of 
their Coùrt, what has been reſolv'd on 
in Council; and who are willing 
enough to tell it, that they may be ad- 
mir'd- for their Penetration. 

It is not an eaſie matter to. conceal. 
from a Miniſter that is active, attentive, 
and of a- penetrating Judgment, a Re- 
folution- of Importance ; which is at- 
tended with divers Circumſtances, cas 
pable of making it take Vent ; although 
he ſhould have no manner of Advice of 
it from thoſe who have an Opportunity 
of knowing it. 15 

8. 
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He ought to ſend an exact account to 
his Prince of all the Advices which he 
receives, with all the Circumſtances 
that attend them; that is to ſay, from 
whom, and in what manner he has re- 
ceiv'd the faid Advices ; and he ought 
to ſend his own Conjectures thereupon 
that the Prince may be able to judge if 
the Conſequences which his Miniſter 
draws from thence be well or ill 
ſounded, | 
There are ſome things which a dexte- 
rous Miniſter may be able to know of 
himſelf, of which he ought to give an. 
account to his Maſter, the Knowledge. 
whereof may be very uſeful to him for 
enabling him to penetrate into the moſt 
hidden Deſigns. | 

He may and ought to diſcoyer what 
are the predominant Paſſions and Incli- 
nations of the Prince with whom he 
reſides ; whether he be Ambitious, 

whether he be a Man of Application 
and Induftry ; whether he loves War, 
or prefers his Eaſe or Pleafures to Bu- 
ſmeſs; whether he governs of himſelf, 
or is govern'd by others, and how far; 

what is the Genius, the W 

and. 
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| and the Intereſts of thoſe who have the 

Management of him. | 
He ought to inform himſelf exactly 
of the Condition of his Forces, both by 
Land and Sea; the number of his ſtrong 
Towns and Caſtles, and whether they 
be well fortified, and in good Condi- 
tion; of the State of the Sea Ports, his 
Navy and his Arſenals; what Troops 
he is able to bring into the Field, Ca- 
valry as well as Infantry, without drain- 
ing his Garrifons and Frontiers; what 
are his ordinary and extraordinary Re- 
venues, and what Credit he has to bor- 
row of his Subjects; whether they be 
ill or well affected towards him: He 
ought to know the Intrigues that are in 
the Court, whether there be Factions 

and Diviſions in the State, and among 
the Miniſters, touching the Admini- 
ſtration of the Government, or con- 
cerning Religion; his annual Expence, 
both for the Houſhold, and for the 
Maintenance of his Army, and for his 
Pleaſures ; what Alliances, Offenſive 
and Defenſive, he has with other 
Princes ; what are the Potentates who- 
are at Enmity with him, or ſuſpected 
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.by him ; and what Princes and States 
court his Friendſhip ; what Advances 
they make on their Part, and for what 
End ; what is the. principal Trade that 
is carried on in his Dominions; and 
3 his Country be barren or fruĩt- 
He muſt be very aſſiduous in giving 
his Attendance at the Prince's Court, 
and muſt endeavour to make himſelf as 
familiar there as he can, that he may 
often ſee and ſpeak to the Prince with- 
out Ceremony, and by that means be 
always in the way af diſcovering what 
paſſes, and have frequent Opportunities 
of inſinuating to the Prince what is 
moſt agreeable to the Intereſts with 

which he is charged. _ 
If he reſides in a Commonwealth, or 
ina Kingdom where the People have a 
ſhare in the Government, he ought 
to aſſiſt at all their Diets, or Aſſemblies ; 
ought to keep a good Table, that he may 
thereby engage the Deputies to be often 
at his Houſe ; and he ought by his Ci- | 
vilities and his Preſents, to gain thoſe. | 
of greateſt Eſteem, and who are moſt | 
capable of diverting the W | 
tnAat | 
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that are prejudicial to the Intereſts of 
= Maſter, and of favouring his De- 
igns. | 

5 good Table is the eaſieſt and beſt 
way of getting Intelligence of what 
paſſes, when the People of the Country 
are at Liberty to go and dine with the 
Ambaſſador. And the Expence which 
he is at on that Score, is not only ho- 
nourable, but likewiſe very proficable 
to his Maſter, when the Miniſter knows 


rightly to apply it. | 


It is the natural Effect of good Eating 


and Drinking to beget Friendſhips, and 
to create a Familiarity and Frankneſs 
among thoſe who eat and drink together; 
and when People begin to be a lirtle 


warm'd with Wine, they often diſcover 


— 


Secrets of Laportance. „ 
Ihere ars ſeveral other Functions 


arme xd to the Imployment of a publick 


Miniſter; ſuch as that of notify ing to 


the Prince, or State, where he reſides, 


tlie Occalidtis of Joy ot Grief, which 


happen to the Prince whom he repre- 


ſents; and chat of making Compli- 
ments of Congratulation, and of Con- 


Adolamce, 
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dolance, on the like Occaſions, to the 
prince in whoſe Court he reſides. 

A Miniſter who knows his Buſi- 
neſs, is always among the firſt to pay 
this Civility ; and he does it in ſuch 
Terms as to perſuade the Prince to 
whom he makes the Compliment, that 
his Mafter does really and truly intereſt 
himſelf in whatever befals him : He 
ought not to delay the doing of this un- 
til he receives his Maſter's Orders, but 
ought to ſignify to the Prince, that he 
knows his Maſter's Intentions ſo well, 
that he can aſſure him before hand of 
the part he takes in every Event that 
happens to him, be it good or bad; 
and that he expects daily Orders from 
his Maſter to make him particular Com- 
pliments thereupon, . | 
The Functions of the publick Mini- 
ſter ceaſe by the Death of the Prince 
who ſent him, or by the Death of the 
Prince to whom he is ſent, until he 
receives new Gredentials. They ceaſe 
like wiſe, when he is recalled by his 
Prince, or When there happens a War 
to be declared by either of the two So- 
vereigns againſt the other. Bat = 

ri- 
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Privileges which are annex'd to his 
Character by the Law of Nations, ſub. 
ſift ſtill notwithſtanding the Declaration 
of War, and the other Cauſes of the 


Ceſſation of his Functions, until he 
returns to his Maſter. 


05. 
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LL Ambaſſadors, Envoys and 
Reſidents have a right to a free 
Exerciſe, in their Houſes, of the Re- 
ligion of the Prince, or State, whom 
they ſerve, and to admit to it all the 
Subjects of the ſame Prince who hap- 
pen to be in the Country where they 
reſide. Theſe Miniſters are not ſubject 
to the Juriſdiction of the Judges of the 
Country where they have their Re- 
ſidence; and their Houſe ought to be 
exempted from being ſearch'd by Ma- 

giltrates, and Officers of Juſtice, being 
looked upon as the Houſe of the Sove- 
| reign 
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4 Sanctuary in that reſpect. 


We cannot enough condemn thoſe. 


Foreign Miniſters who abuſe the Right 
of Sanctuary, by ſhelcering, in their 
Houſes, profligate and flagitious Wretch- 
es, 'who are ſentenced to Death for 
enormous Crimes, and who drive a 


ſcandalous Trade with the Protection 


granted them. A wiſe and able Mini- 


ſter ought never to engage his Maſter's 
Authority on ſuch Occaſions,” and for 
a Cauſe fo odious as that is, of eſtabliſh= 


ing the Impunity of Crimes in the 


Country where he is. It ought to ſa- 


tisfy him, that his Right of Sanctuary 


be acknowledged, and be not violated; 
but he ought not to make uſe of it, 
except on important Occaſions, for the 
Service of his Maſter, and never for fs 


own Benefit. Din 


A Prince, or Common, wealth, oughe 
neyer to ſuffer any of his Officers of 
Juſtice} ot any others of his Subjects, 
of whatever degree of Quality the 
be, to violate the Laws f Nations in ths . 
Perſon of any Foreign Miniſter, who 
is own'das ſuch ibis Dominions. And 
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reign whoſe Miniſters they are, and as 
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if any of his Subjects has the temerity 
to contravene the ſaid Law, the Prince 
is oblig d to procure ſpeedy Satisfaction 
to be made to thoſe Miniſters for the 
Anſults which have been offer'd to them, 
in the ſame manner that he would ex- 
pe Satisfaction to be made in the like 
«Caſe to his own Miniſters in other 
Countries. | 
[There are ſeveral Miniſters who 
make a very bad uſe of the Right of 
Exemption, which they are allow'd in 
ſome Countries, by which they are 
freed from paying the uſual Duties of 
fuch Wares and Proviſions as are neceſ- 
ſary for the uſe of their Houſe ; and 
who under that Pretext import a much 
greater Quantity for the uſe of Mer- 
_ chants, from whom they receive a Tri- 
bute, for lending them their Name to 
defraud the Sovereign of his Dues. 
Theſe kinds of Profits are unworthy of 
-A publick Miniſter, and render him, as 
-well as the Prince who authorizes him 
zin theſe Practices, odious to the State 
which receives Prejudice thereby. A wiſe 
"Miniſter ought to content himſelf with 
the Franchiſes which he 3 
| e 
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edin the Country to which he is ſent, 
without ever abuſing them for his own 
particular Advantage, either by extend- 
ing them beyond their due Bounds, or 
partaking in Frauds which are practis d 
under his Name. 

The Council of Spain has been oblig'd 
for ſome Years paſt to regulate ithefe 
Privileges of Exemption for all the Fo- 
reign Miniſters who reſide at Madril, 
and in lieu thereof to allow to every 
one-of them a certain Sum of Money 
yearly, according to their reſpective 
Characters, in order to prevent theſe 
Abuſes. And the Republick of 'Gengs 
takes the ſame Method, with reſpect to 
the Miniſters of Crown'd Heads who 
reſide with them. | 

The Privileges which the Law of Na- 
tions gives to Foreign Miniſters, allow 
them to uſe their Endeavours to diſcover 
what paſſes in the Councils of the 
Country where they are, and to gain 
for that end ſuch Perſons as are able to 
give them Intelligence ; but they are 
not thereby intituled to form Cabals 
for diſturbing the Peace and Quiet of the 
State. The lame Law of Nations which 
A F 2 ſecures 
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ſecures their Perſons, ought likewiſe to 
provide for the Safety of the Prince or 
Government, to which they are ſent. 
They cannot form any Parties againſt 
the . eſtabliſh'd Government of the 
Country where they are, without vio- 
lating the Publick Faith; and whenever 
.they attempt any thing of that kind, 
they expoſe themſelves to be treated 
«here as Enemies. Eb 
Charles Emanuel, the firſt of the Name, 
Duke of Savoy, held; Correſpondence 
.and entred into Cabals in France, with 
many of the chief Nobility of the Court 
of King Henry IV. He went thither in 
Perſon, under Pretext of paying his Re- 
ſpects to the King; but his true Errand 
was to carry on his Intrigues, and to 
Rrengthen his Party by his Dexterity, 
and by his Liberality; and ſo to put it 
out of the King's Power to force him to 
reſtore the Margquiſhip of Saluſſe, which 
he had uſurped during the Diſorders of 
the League. The King diſcover'd the 
Duke's Intrigues, and it was debated in 
Council, what was proper for his Ma- 
jeſty to do thereupon, The Council 
was of Opinion, that the Duke being 
7 come, 
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r come, under a falſe Colour of Friend- 
t. J ſhip, to diſturb the Quiet of the King- 
ſt W dom; the King had tight to ſeize on his 
le Perſon, as an Enemy, without violating 
> | the Law'of Nations; and that he ought 
er not to let him go our of France, untth 
d, he had made Reſtitution-of the Mar- 
d quiſhip of Saluſſe. But'the King was of 
a Ni Feren: Sentiment from his Couneil. 
e, MW The Dube, ſaid he; is come to ſee me on my 
de Word ; if be fails in what he ows to me, I 
th will nit follow ſo bad an Example; I have 
it WW too noble an Example of this kind in my on 
in W Houſe, not to imitate it. 
e- He meant that of King Francis the 
d WW Firſt, who ſuffer'd the Emperor Charles 
to the Fifth to paſs through France, without 
y, obliging him to reſtore the Dutchy of 
it Milan, which he kept from him; al- 
to MW though many of the King's Council 
ch WF were of Opinion, that it was proper to 
of lay hold on that Occalion for recovering 
he W the ſaid Dutchy, which the Emperor 
in had uſurped from him, and which he 
a- had oftentimes promiſed to reſtore. But 
eil King Francis the Firſt preferred the Ho- 
nour of keeping his Word to all other 
Intereſts. 
2 F 3 It 
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It was upon the ſame Principle that 
Henry the Fourth let the Duke of Savoy 
go out of his Kingdom, after having 
received there all poſſible Civilities, and 


all the Honours due to his Rank. But 


ſo ſoon as the Duke was got back to his 


own Territories, the King cauſed him 


to be ſummoned to reſtore the Marqui- 
fate of Saluſſe according to his Promiſe. 
The Duke having refus'd to comply 
therewith, the King took all Savoy from 
him, and forced himto make good his 
Promile,. by. the Exchange which the 
faid Duke made of the Marquiſate for 
the Country of Brefſe, and the Lands of 
Bugey, Val Romay, and Gex; which he 
made over to the King by the Freaty 
which was concluded at Lyons, the 15th 
af Fanuary 16071, 

Thoſe who are of Opinton, that it is 
lawful to ſecure the Perſon of a Sove- 
reign who breaks his Word, will make 
no doubt but one may, with much 
greater Reaſon, ſecure the Perſon of 
a Miniſter who repreſents. him ; and 
may proceed againſt him when he forms 
Cabals and Intrigues contrary to the 


Welfare of the State. But thoſe who 


are 
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are better inſtructed in the Law of Na- 
tions, and in the Rights of Sovereign 
Princes, are of Opinion, that a Fo- 
reign Miniſter not being ſubject to the 
Juſtice of the Country where he reſides, 
one cannot exerciſe any other Power 
over him, beſides that of obliging him 
to go out of the Territories; and that it 
is neceſſary to apply to his Maſter, and 
to demand of him Satisfaction for what 
his Miniſter has done amiſs: And if 
the Prince ſhall refuſe to give Satisfac- 
tion, it is the Prince himſelf that we 
ought to take Vengeance of, and not 
his Miniſter ; who was only tie Exe- 
cutor of his Maſter's Orders, This 
Privilege of Foreign Miniſters extends 


even to their Domeſticks. Of which 


here is an Example. 

King Henry IV. who may be propo- 
ſed as a Pattern for the greateſt Princes, 
was informed, by the Duke of Guiſe, of 
the Conſpiracy of one Merargue, a Gen. 
tleman of Provence, who had treated 
with Don Balthazar de Zuniga, the Spaniſh 
Ambaſſador, for delivering the Town - 
of Marſeilles into the Hands of the Spa- 
niardi in time of Peace, Merargue was 

F 4 taken 
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raken up, and with him the Secretary 
of the Spaniſb Ambaſſador, whoſe Name 
Was Bruneau. They were both of them 
cConvicted of the Conſpiracy; Merargue 
| Was beheaded ; and the King ordered 
= the Secretary to be delivered to his 
| Maſter, the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, con- 
= renting himſelf with intimating to him, 
1 That he muſt ferthwith depart out of 
| 

= 

| 

| 


m 
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the Kingdom, and that he would de- 
mand Satisfaction of the King, his 
9 for the Injury he had done 
im. | 
If Princes had a Right to proceed 
againſt a Foreign Miniſter who Negoti— 
ates with them he would never be almoit 
in Safety; becauſe thoſe who ſhould 
have a mind to get rid of him, would 
never want Pretexts for colouring ſuch 
a Reſolution. © And if once the Practice 
were introduced of taking up Publick 
Miniſters who may have given juſt 
Cauſe to complain of their Conduct, 
there would be Danger afterwards of 
doing the ſame Thing on light Suſpi- 
cions, and Calumnies ; which would 
be the ready Way to break off N 
** : that 


2 
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that Commerce that is ſo neceſſary 
between independent Princes and 
States. 

It is true, that a Miniſter who vio- 
lates the Publick Faith, does not deſerve 
that it ſhould be kept to him; and 
more eſpecially he who carries on In- 
trigues and Conſpiracies againſt the 
Prince, or againſt the Government of 
the Country where he reſides. But to 
avoid breaking in upon the Law of Na- 
tions, Which ought always to be held 
ſacred; it is much better to, ſend: back 
ſuch Ambaſladors, than to puniſh them. 
Guards may be put upon them, to 
hinder them from continuing their 
Practices, until they be out of the King- 
dom; and this may be done under a 
Pretext of taking care of their Saſety. 


A wiſe, Ambaſſador ought. to avoid 


the engaging in ſuch Intrigues: For 
although the Law of Nations may pro- 
tet him from being punithed by. the 
Prince,. or Governors of- the Republick 
where. he. relides.; yet it does not al- 
ways ſecure. him againſt the Rage of 
the Populace, which is eaſily ſtirred 


up againſt him, and of which one can 


EAC eaſily 
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esſily- clear himſelf, by ſaying, he had 
nag Hand in . | | 
A Miffiſter is tobe pitied when. he 
has Orders from his Maſter to form 
dangerous Cabals in the Country where 
he is; and he has Occaſion for all his 
Skill, and all his Courage, to get well 
rid of ſuch a cickliſh Buſine ſs. 
There are hardly any Services but 
what. a good Subject, and a faithful 
Miniſter, owes to his King, or Coun- 
try; however, Obedience has its Bounds, 
and it daes not extend fo. far as to 
oblige one to act againſt the Laws of 
God and Juſtice.; which do not allow 
of conſpiting the Death of a Prince, 
of ſtirring up his Subjects to Rebellion, 
of uſurping his Dominions, or diſturb- 
| © ingthe Peace and Quiet of his Subjects, 
dy raiſing. Civil: Wars among them, 
when one has been received there under 
the Title of Friendſhip. An Ambaſla- 
dor ought, by. his Counſels, to diſſwade 
his Prince from engaging in ſuch Un- 
dertakings; and if the Prince, or State, 
perſiſts in his Reſolution; the Ambaſſa- 
dax. may and ought, in that Cale, 8 
| i ; | 116. 
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ſire to be recalled, and, in the mean 
while, to keep his Maſter's Secret. 

We ought to do Juſtice to the greateſt 
part of Lawful Sovereigns, by telling 
the World, that there are very few of 
them who, of their own free voluntary 


Motion, imbark in ſuch Deſigns. Al- 


moſt all the unjuſt Attempts and Ca- 
bals which are carry'd on under their 
Names in other Countries, are ſug- 
2 to them by Miniſters, or ſome 
gents, who, inſtead of diverting tlem 
from ſuch Undertakings, draw them 
into the Project, by offering to charge 
themſelves with the Execution of it. 


And thoſe Miniſters are not to be pitied, 


when they happen to be catched in 
the Snare which they had laid for others. 
We could give ſeveral Inſtances of the 
Truth of this Remark; and we ſhall 


find ten Inſtances againſt one, where 


the Miniſters have been the Authors 
and Solicitors of Undertakings of this 
Kind,. in order to make their Court to 
their Sovereigns. --. | 

But there is a great deal of Difference - 
to be made; between debauching the 
Subjects of a Prince, in order to engage 
| SF 0 .. them 
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them in Conſpiracies àgainſt him, and 


gaining them only ſo far as to learn by 


their means, what paſſes in the State, 


This laſt Practice has always been al- 


lowed to a Foreign Miniſter ; and it is 


only the Subject who lets himſelf be 


corrupted, that is to blame, and'that 
deſerves Puniſhmenr. | 


|, Beſides the Conſideration of the Law 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


"of Nations, the Intereſt of the Publick 


Tranquillity requires, that the Privile- 
ges of Foreign Miniſters ſhould be 
preſerved, for avoiding the Danger of 
a new War; to which that Prince, or 
State, is often expoſed, who attempts 
to do himſelf Juſtice on the Miniſter 


of another Prince, who has a Right to 
revenge it. And the Prince who takes 


theſe violent Councils, is juſtly blamed 


by all other Princes, and expoſes his 
Subjects to gratify his own Paſſion. 

He oughit therefore to demand Satiſ- 
faction of the Prince, for the Misbeha- 


viour of his Miniſter, if he is in a 
Condition to take Satisfaction in caſe it 
be refuſed, and if it fuit with his In- 
tereſt to take it. If not, it is prudent 
fen him to wink at ir, and to ſhow a 

. Diſdain 
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| ME Diſdain for the Ambaſlador, and his 
practices, by ſending him away loaded 
with the Confuſion which he has drawn 
upon himſelf... 
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Of the C Wanne , and Civilities, 6 which 
are prattiſed among Foreign Mis 
BW viſters. | Won 


KT HEN a Miniſter is arrived in a 
*Court, and has notified it to the 
Prince, he ought to give notice. of it 
to all the Foreign Miniſters who are in 
the fame Court, by a Gentleman, or 
by a Secretary. They pay him, upon 
that, the firſt Viſit, which is due to the 
aſt Comer. If he fails to notify his 
Arrival to any of the Foreign Mini- 
ſters who are in the Court where he 
arrives, that Minifter ought not to make 
him a Viſit, until he has firſt received 
that Civility from him. 8 
When there afe Ambaſſadors of ſe- 
veral Kings, he Who arrives ought to 
" 1 <7 | make 
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make his firſt Viſit to the Ambaſſador 
of France ; who has, every where, the 
firſt Rank, and who ought not to re- 
. Ceive his Viſit otherwiſe. 

The . after having, in vain, 
ſtruggled, ever ſince the laſt Age, to 
avoid acknowledging the Precedency 
which the Crown of France is in Pol. 
ſeflion of, Time out of Mind, before 
all the other Crowns of Chriſtendom, 
did at laſt own it by a publick Decla- 
ration which the King of Spain, Phi. 
lip IV. cauſed to be made of it to the 
King in 1662, by the Marquis. de la 
Feente, his Ambaſſador in France, after 
the Diſpute that happened at London, 
between the Count dJEftrades, and the 
Baron of Vatteville; and the Ambaſſa- 
dors of Spuin abſent themſelves from all 
Ceremonies where there is an Ambal- 
fador of France. 


— Some other Crowns attempted, du- 


an 
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in Poſſeſſion of its antient Right of 
the Preeminence, which all its Ambafſadors 
maintain with Splendour in all Courts, 
where they make the Ambaſſadors of 
in. all other Crowns give way to them, at 
to leaſt by abſenting themſelves, 

Cardinal Savelli, a Roman, having 
o. been made Cardinal in the Year 1647. 
re the Count  d'Ognare, Ambaſſador of | 
m, Hain, paid him the firſt Viſit, before he © 
a. was viſited by the Marquis of Fontena: 
. WM Marevil, Ambaſſador of France. The 
Cardinal returned his Viſit to the Spa- 
vin Ambaſſador ; and then went to ſee 
the French Ambaſſador; who let him 
come into his own Court, and as he 
was alighting out of the Coach, one 
came to tell him from the Ambaſſador, 
That he would not ſee him, becauſe 
he had failed in his Duty to the Crown 
of Fance. The Cardinal complained 
of the Affront which the Ambaſſador 
had put upon him; to which Anſwer 
was made, That he had no Body to 
blame for it but himſelf, that he could 
not but know what was due to the 
Ambaſſador of the firſt King of Chri- 
ſtendom; and if he was ignorant of it, 


. „ 
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he needed only to take the Trouble of 
looking into the Records of the Court 
of Rome. The Cardinal cauſed. after- 
Wards a great many Excuſes to be 
mads to the Ambaſlador of France in his 
Name, acquainting him, That he had 
committed that Miſtake through the bad 
Counſel of ſome Prelates, who had 
told him, that he was. to return his 
Viſits in. the ſame. Order in which he 
had receiyed chem. | 

This Example ſerves to inform us, 
that although the Ambaſſador of Fance 
ſhould be the laſt to make the firſt Viſit 
to an Ambaſſador newly arrived, or to 
24 Cardinal newly created, he ought ne- 
vertheleſs to have the firſt Viſit paid to 
him ; becauſe he does not admit of any 
Competition for Precedency between 
himſelf and the Ambaſſador. of, other 
| Kings, upon any account whatſoever. 
When there are ſeveral Ambaſſadors 
of the ſame Crown in the ſame Places, 
as it uſually happens at Conferences 
for a Peace, the Ambaſſadors of France 
do not ſuffer any Difference to be made 
| between the Firſt, Second and Third 
| Ambaſſidor, and ſo of the others, it 


they. 
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they were there in a much greater Num- 
ber. And if after having viſited the 
firſt Ambaſſador of France, they ſhould 
riſit the firſt Ambaſſador of Spain, be- 
fore paying a Vilit to the other French 
Ambaſſadors, they would not, and 
ought not to receive it, becauſe they 
are equal in Titles, and compole the 
ſame Body of Embaſſy, which cannor 
be ſeparated. 1 | 
Monſieur D' Avaux, and Monſieur 
Servien being Ambaſladors and Pleni- 
potentiaries of France for the Peace of 
Munſter, the Deputies of the Hans 
Towns ſent to defire Audience of them 
at the Houſe of Monſieur D'Avaux, the 
firlt Ambaſſador, where they. were 
received in the Year 1645. And they 
were told, that after that Audience 
they might ſee, the ſame Day, or next 
Day, Monſieur Servien at his own- 
Houſe, _ Monſieur Servien was preſent 
at that firſt Audience ; they made their 
Compliments to both, and thought they 
had difchargedtheic Duty to the French 
Ambaſſadors ; and ſo went thereafter 
to pay a, Viſit to the Ambaſſador of 
Hain, who received them in the ſame 
Manner. 
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Manner. The next Day they ſent to 
deſire a particular Audience of Mon. 
ſieur Servien; he appointed them an 
Hour, and directed his Servants to re- 
ceive them, and to conduct them into 
a Room; where, after they had wait. 
ed along time, a Meſſage was brought 
them, That Monſieur Servien could 
not: ſee them, becauſe he underſtood 
that they had failed in what was due to 
his Character, they having viſited the 
Ambaſſadors of Spain immediately after 
the Viſit they had paid to. Monſieur 
D' Avausx, before they had come to vilit 
him, who had the ſame Quality as 
Monſieur D Avaux; that in that reſpeR, 
they had failed in the Duty which they 
owed to the King his Maſter ; and that 
he made no doubt but they would be 
diſowned in it by their Superiors. 

The faid Deputies attempted to juſti- 
fy themſelves, faying that they had on. 
ly one Letter for the two Ambaſſadors 
of France, and that they had ſulfilld 
their Commiſſion, by delivering it to 
them both, and by viſiting them before 
the Ambaſſadors of Spain; that a 
DAwvanx had given them an An w 
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both for the one and the other, and that 
that ſecond Viſit was only a Civility 
which they paid to the Perſon of Mon- 
aur Servien. But their Reaſons were 
not approv'd, and Monſieur Servien being 
aftocwards at Oſnabruck, other Deputies 
of the ſame Towns repaired the Fault 
committed by their Colleagues, in ren- 
dring to Monſieur Servien What was his. 

Due. | 
The Duke of Angeultme,the Count de Be- 
lune, and Monſieur de Chateauneuf be ing 
Ambaſſadors Extraordinary from Fance 
to the Emperor of Germany; my Lord 
Wotton, Ambaſſador of England at Vienna, 
paid the firſt Viſit to the Duke of An- 
goulteme, Chief of the Embaſſy, and was 
about to pay the ſecond Viſit to the Am- 
baſſador of Spain. The two other Am- 
baſſadors of France ſent him Word; thar 
it he ſaw the Spaniſh Ambaſſador be- 
fore them, they would not receive his 
Viſit, and would not treat with him, 
Upon which the Eugliſi Ambaſlador of- 
fer d to viſit likewiſe. the Count de. 
Betbane, ſecond Ambaſſador; but they 
rejected that Propofition, ſo that he 
was obliged to go and vilit 3 a 
* three 
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three ſeparately, before he went to the Iſl &il 
Spaniſh Ambaſſador. for 


The Ambaſfadors of Crown'd Heads Il Qi 
receive one another, and conduct one ll the 
another mutually. to the very Coach; ! 
and they make the firſt Viſit to the Am. 
baſſadors of Inferior Potentates, when 
they. come the laſt, 

Envoys pay to one another the ſame 
Civilities that Ambaſſadors do at their 
Arrival, in reſpe&t. of Compliments 
and Viſits. The * of France, and 
of other Crownd Heads, give the 
Hand in their own Houſes, in all K 
Courts, to all the Envoys of other So- th 
vereign Princes, de 
The Envoys of the Princes of Ita, N cb 
diſpute the Rank with thoſe of Electors d. 
at the Court of France, and in all the C 
other Courts, Germany excepted. 7 
The Miniſters of Princes who are at 
War, and who happen to be in the ſame 
Court, do not viſit one another ſo long 
as the War laſts; but they pay to one 
another mutual Civilities when: they 
chance to. meet in a third place. War 
does not deſtroy the Rules of Civility, 
nor thoſe of Generoſity ; nay, it even 
a afford 


a 
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- W affords frequent Opportunities of pra- 
ec ailing them with greater Glory, both 
for the Miniſter who puts them in Pra- 
is Wl ice, and the Prince who approves 
e them. 
; The Sieur de Gremonville being the 
- © King of France's Envoy at Rome during 
ni the War between France and Spain, a 
Portugueſe Monk diſcover'd to him the 
Reſolution which he had taken to have 
the Marquis de Ia Fuente, the Spaniſh Am- 
baſlador, aſſaſſinated; becauſe he pre- 
tended, by that means to procure the 
Liberty of Den Duarte, Brother to the 
King of Portugal, who was a Priſoner in 
the Hands of the Spaniards. The Sieur 
de Gremon ville gave Advice of this to 
„che Marquis de la Fuente; and his Con- 
rs duct herein was highly applauded at the 
e Court of Fanoe, and elſewhere, as fo 
generous an Action truly deſery'd. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of Credentials, Full Powers, and Piſs 


ports, 


We E N a Prince or a State, ſend; 
a Miniſter to another Sovereign, 
he gives him a Letter to deliver, by 
which he prays the ſaid Sovereign to 

ive Faith to what his Ambaſſador, or 

is Envoy, ſhall tell him from him, 
And it is this Letter which is called the 
Credentials; which eſtabliſhes the Qua- 
lity of the Perſon who delivers it, and 
which, for that reaſon, ought to be par- 
ticularly ſpecified therein. 

There are in France two ſorts of Cre- 
dentials; one which is called Lettre d 
Cachet, and is prepared and counter- 
ſign'd by the Secretary of State for For- 
reign Affairs, and is otherwiſe termd 
Letre de la Chancellerie, or Letter cf 
Chancery. The other, which is called 
Lettre de la main, or Sign Manual, 1s 

| writ 
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writ by one of the Secretaries of the 
x Cabinet, and ſigned only by the King, 

without being counterſign d. This laſt 

Letter 1s uſually deliver'd at the firft 

private Audience that the Miniſter 
2 has of the Prince to whom it is dire- 

ded, and the firſt Letter is deliver'd 
at the firſt publick Audience. 

When a Miniſter is ſent by a Prince 
or Free State, to a Congreſs, or Aſſem- 
bly of Miniſters, which is appointed 
or their treating together in the Names 


Letters of Credence. And it is in the 
m. Full Power that is given him, that his, 
Quality ought to be expreſsd; in 
which Quality he procures himſelf to 
te owned and acknowledg'd by the 
Communication which thoſe Miniſters 
make to one another of their Pow- 
'E- ers. 

4 The Full Powers are ample Procures, 
r- Nor Proxies, which a Prince, or State, 
r- MWgives to one or more Miniſters to treat 
10 Mot bis Affairs; by which he promiſes 
of M0 approve and ratify every thing that 
ed they ſhall conclude in his Name. Be- 
is des theſe general Terms, it is likewiſe 
2 nieceſſary 


of their Maſters ; he is not charg'd with 
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neceſſary that the Affairs in queſtion be 
there particularly mention'd, to give 
them ſufficient Authority to ſign any 
Treaty; ſuch as thoſe of Peace, Su. 
ſpenſion of Arms, Leagues, Alliances, 
Treaties of Commerce, G. 
There are two ſorts of Full Power, 
One comes immediately from the Sove- 
reign himſelf ; and the others from him 
who has a general Full Power, with a 
Faculty to ſubſtitute Plenipotenciarie; 
in his Abſence. And this way has been 
often practisd by the Miniſters of Spain 
who have aſſiſted at Conferences with 
other Miniſters. © The Spaniards took 
up this Method, partly out of a vain 
Oſtentation of Grandeur, and partly 
becauſe of the great diſtance of the 
Court of Madrid; which 'oblig'd them 
to ſend uſually a general: Full-Power to 
the Governour of the Netherlands, for 
the Affairs of the North; and another 
Full Power to the Governour of Milan, 
for the Affairs relating to the Princes 
of tal, the Cantons of Sierland, and 
the Griſons,, Thoſe ' Spaniſh Governours 
did often depute Envoys, who were 
own'd as Publick Miniſters by the 
e ow Princes 
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Princes and States to whom my were 

"WW ſent. And the Ambaſſador of Spain 

who reſided in Swiſerland, receiv'd 
uſually his Commiſſion from the Gover- 
nour of Milan, to whom he gave an a- 
count of his Negotiations. There are 
likewiſe many Princes and States, who 
had their Miniſters reſiding in the 
Courts of thoſe Spaniſh Governours ; 
and the Pope gives the Quality of Apo- 
ſtolical Nuncio to the Miniſter whom 

he ſends to the Viceroy of Naples. 

Paſsports are Letters, upon the Faith 
of which,thoſe to whom they are grant- 
ed, may and ought to paſs in all ſafety 
through theTerritories of the Princes or 
States, who have granted them; altho, 
they be in actual War with their Sove- 
reigns, They are granted reciprocally, 
lor the ſafecy of the Miniſters whom 
they ſend to treat in the places deſign'd 
tor the Conferences. The Qualicies of 
„che ſaid Miniſters, whether Ambaſſa- 
dor or Envoy, ought to be inſerted in 
the Paſſports; which are uſually de- 
" Wliverd to the Miniſters of the Princes 
he who are receiv'd Mediators, that they 
may ſend them to the reſpective Parties 
G concern'd. 
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Nothing can be done in Violation of 
the Faith of thoſe Paſsports, without 
violating the Law of Natians. 


CHAP. XII. 
Of Inſtruitions. 


THE Inſtructions are a Writing 
which contains the Will and 
Pleaſure of the Prince, or State, in the 
principal Points which may occur in 
the Negotiation ; wherewith the Mini- 
ſter is charg d. And they are given 
him in writing, as a help to his Memo- 
Ty, that he may have recourſe to them 
upon Occaſion, and govern himſelf ac- 
cordingly : This Writing ought to be 
kept ſecret, and is made only for the 
Perſon to whom it is deliver'd. There 
are ſometimes Occaſions where he has 
Orders to communicate it, or to ſhew 
ſome Articles of it, to the Prince to 
whom he is ſent, or to ſome of his 
Miniſters whom he moſt confides in; 
that they may thereby be convinc d . 
9 the 
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the Sincerity of his Maſter who ſends 
him. It happens likewiſe, that ſome- 
times there are two ſorts of Inſtructions 
given; one Which is calld Oſenſi ve, 
that is, made to be ſhewn, and the 
other Secret; which contain the true 
and ultimate Intentions of the Prince, 
or State, who gives them. But all In- 
ſtructions are frequently altered in many 
Articles, by daily Diſpatches which the 
Miniſter receives, and which are to be 
look'd upon as ſo many new Inltrudi- 
ons, founded upon the Advices which 
he has ſeat from the Country where he 
is, and upon the Events which change 
the Situation of Affairs, and the Diſ- 
poſition of the Minds and Wills of che 
Princes, and their Miniflors, on whom 

they depend 
They cannot, without violating the 
Law of Nations, force a publick ...int- 
ſter to ſhew his Inſtructions ; and he 
ought never to communicate them with- 
out an expreſs Oger from his Maſter, 
He wants no other ie to procure Faith 
to be given to what he ſays, in his Ma- 
ſter's Name, beſides his Credential Lec- 
G 2 . $666 
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ters which he has preſented, or his Full 
Power which he has communicated. 
Inſtructions, however judicious they 
may be, are more or leſs uſeful, in Pro- 
portion to the degree of Underſtand- 
ing which the Perſon who is charged 
with them is endow'd with. An able 
Miniſter knows not only how to ex. 
ecute the Orders of his Maſter with 
Dexterity, but he furniſhes him inceſ. 
ſantly with Advices and Expedient 
how to takeAdvantage of the favourable 
Conjunctures that offer themſelves for 
bringing his Deſigns to bear. A Man 
void of Capacity, makes Advantage oſ 
nothing; he executes amiſs the Orders 
that are given him, let them be never 
ſo clear ; he is apt to miſtake them, he 
takes an unſeaſonable time, or an im. 
proper way, to make the Propoſition: 
which he has in charge; he lets lip 
Occaſions that are favourable to make 
them be comphed with ; and inſtead of 
making the Affairs of his Maſter to 
proſper, he often advances thoſe of his 
Enemies. | 
It is wonderful to ſee the Inequality 


that often appears in the LO. of 
en 
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Men. There is no Miniſter, who 
having a Deſign to build a Houſe, would 
not look out very carefully for the beſt 
Architect, and the ableit Workmen to 
imploy about it; -and yet there are 
many, who having Affairs of the laſt 
Importance to Negotiate, and on which 
depends often the Welfare or Ruine of 
the Publick, commit the Management 
of them, not to Architects, but to Ma- 
ſons in that Art ; that is toſay, to Men 
without a Genius, and without the Ca- 
pacity and Dexterity that is ſo neceſſary 
to theſe ſorts of Imployments. 

Thoſe who are in favour with the 
prince or Miniſtry, are inexcuſable, 
if they recommend to them unfit Per- 
ſons for managing Foreign Affairs; be- 
cauſe the Faults committed in the diſ- 
charge of that Truſt draw after them 
too great Inconveniences to be eaſily 
remedied. And it is a Fault in a Mini- 
ſter not to diſcover, and not to foreſee 
the Reſolutions that may be prejudicial 
to the Intereſts of his Maſter; and to 
enjoy the Place of another of greater 
penetration and Application, who 

G 3 would 
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would have diſcover'd them, and pre. 
vented their taking Effect. 

The Faults which are committed by 
thoſe who ſerve a Prince, in any Poſt 
within the Kingdom, may be redreſs d 
by his own Authority. But ſeeing it is 
got the ſame thing with regard to Faults 
committed in Negotiations with Sove- 
reign Princes, or with Free States the 
Miniſter who has the principalDireci- 
on of them cannot be too Circumſpet 
and Inquiſitive in the Choice he makes 
of the Perſons whom he imploys in 
they, He ought to know them perſo- 
nally, and not to have any regard to 
Recommendations, nor to the Ties of 
Relation or Affinity, unleſs theſe Mo- 
tives concur with the Merit and Capa- 
city of the Perſons propos'd for the 
Imployment. Becaufe he is to anſwer 
to his Prince for the Capacity and Fi- 
delity of the Perſons whom he chuſes ; 
their good Succeſs does him Honour, 
- and their Miſcarriages are all laid at his 
Door, and he has often occafion for 
all his Induſtry to repair chem. Buta 
chief Miniſter is to be pitied, when by 
reaſon of the Intrigues and ng 

whic 
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which reign in many Courts; theſe ſorts 
of Imploy ments are given to Perſons 
altogether unfit, and he depriv'd of the 
means of imploying Perſons that are 
poſs of diſcharging that important 
Truſt, 
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CHAP. XIII. 


What an Ambaſſador, or an Envoy, © 
ought to do before he ſets out. 


WE EN a Miniſter is named to go 
/ Y to the Court of a Prince, or to 
a Republick, one of his firſt Cares. 
ought to be; to deſire a Sight of the 
Dilpatches of the laſt Miniſter, who 
reſided there; that he may learn from 
thence in what State he left Affairs 
there, and ſo follow the ſame Tract, 
beginning where he left off, and mak- 
ing uſe of the Knowledge of things 
paſt, as a Guide for him in what he ſhall 
have to Nygutiate. | 
All the Affairs of a Court are fo 
link'd together, that the Knowledge of 
NW G 4 paſt 
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paſt Facts is abſolutely neceſſary, eſ- 
pecially in Matters of Negotiation be- 
tween free and independent States, who 
govern themſelves moſt commonly 
by their Intereſts, and by paſt Ex- 
amples, more than by Reaſons of Law 
and Juſtice. 

When the new Miniſter has read with 


Attention the Diſpatches of his. Pre- 
deceſſor, he ought to make his Reflexi- 


ons and Obſervations on the Difficulties 
which may ariſe in the courſe of his 
Negetiation, whether in regard to the 
Ceremonial, or to the Aﬀairs which be 
bas in charge ; that he may ask of the 
Miniſter of his own Prince to whom 
he is to give an account of his Negotia- 
tion, the neceſſary Lights and Orders 
touching the ſaid Difficulties, and may 
ſuggeſt to him the Expedients which he 


' "Judges to be the moſt proper for re. 


moving them. 
However able and skilful a Prince 
may be, or the Miniſter who is charg'd 


with the general Direction of his Af- 
Fairs, it is difficult for him to be able to 


foreſee every thing, and to give to 
Miniſters that go into Foreign Courts, 
f Inſtructions 
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Inſtructions -ample and particular 
enough for all the Incidents that may 
fall out. And therefore it is fitting, 
that he who is charg'd with the Ex- 
ecution of the Orders of his Maſter in 
a remote Country, ſhould labour care- 
fully before he ſets out to inform him- 
ſelf of his Pleafure touching the prin- 
cipal Points that may occur in his Ne- 
gotiation, and that he ſhould after- 
wards learn of him the means that are 
mo” for bringing them to the deſired 
Iſſue. | 
He ought likewiſe to inform himſelf 
of thoſe who have Negotiated in the 
Country whither he is to go, or who 
have made a long ſtay there, of many 
Particulars which may be very ufeful- 
for him to know for the better Govern- 
ment of himſelf. Ir is alſo proper for 
him to cofitract a particular Friendſhip : 
with the Miniſter of the Country to 
e which he is ſent who reſides at his Ma- 
d fter's Court, that the ſaid Miniſter 
f- W may in his Letters give favourable Ac-- 
o counts of him; and he ought above all 
o I things; to endeavour to convince the 
s, laid Miniſter of the deſire he has to make 
h G:5: himſelf⸗ 
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himſelf agreeable to the Prince or State, 
to whom he is ſent; and to contribute 
all that lies in his Power, towards keep- 
ing up a good Intelligence between 
their Maſters. He ought alſo to aſſure 
the ſaid Miniſter, that he will take all 
Opportunities of giving a fayourable 
Teſtimony of his good Conduct, and 
* Of the Eſteem which he acquired in the 
Country where he is; which may be a 
great Motive to engage the ſaid Mini- 
fter to do him good Offices by his Diſ- 
patches, and to procure him Friends in 
the Country to which he is to go. For 
Men are always very ready to oblige 
thoſe who make it their Buſineſs to 
ſerve them; and reciprocal good Offices 
are the ſureſt and moſt ſolid Foundati- 
ons of their Friendſhip. | 

An able Miniſter ought likewiſe to 
be careful to make a good Choice of 
his Domeſticks, that he may take with 
him none but Perſons who are of 4 
good Life and Converſation, and of a 
prudent Behaviour, that he may not 
receive any Reproaches upon their ac. 
count in the Country to. which he is 
going, And he ought more eſpecially 
to 
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to contribute to theit good Behaviour 
by his own Example, ànd by his Seve- 
rity in chaſtiſing all thoſe who ſhall fail 
in their Duty, inſtead of encouraging 
them in their Ditorders, as many Mini- 
ſters do very imprudently ; who are 
ſometimes very diſorderly themſelves, 
and who abuſe the Authority of their 
Prince, and the Privileges annexed to 
their Character, to gratiſy their own 
Humours and inordinate Deſires. 

But above all, let him chooſe for his 
Secrecary a Man of Probity, Fidelity 


and Judgment, and let him look upon 


this Choice as one of the molt impor- 


tant Affairs he has to do in preparing 
himſelf for his Embally ; for if he takes 
one that is either debauched, knaviſh, 
or indiſcreet, he expoſes himſelf to 
great Inconveniences. Some Years 
ago a Secretary of a Heuch Ambaſlador 1 


having ſold his Maſter's Cypher co the 
Court where he N'gotiated, this Trea- 


chery gave occalion to intercept and- 
decypher the Ambaſſador's Diſpatches ; 
which Thing made a Noiſe, and oc- 
calion'd a ſort of Rupture, which was 


attended with fatal Conſequences that 


G. 6 were: 
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were prejudicial to both Courts, whoſe 
common. Intereſt it was to have remain- 


ed in a ſtrict Union with one another. 


The Neceſſity of chuſing an able and 
faithful Secretary gives ground to be- 
lieve, that it would be advantageous 
far the King's Service to re- eſtabliſh the 
ancient Cuſtom, which has of late been 


Aboliſh'd in Fance; which was that of 


giving to our Ambaſſadors Secretaries. 
of the Embaſſy, who were choſen and 
paid by the King; as. is now practiſed 
by other Potentates with great Succeſs, 


The Kings of Sweden have many Secre- 


taries whom they call Commiſſion Secre- 
taries, whom they fend with their Am- 


 baſſadors and Envoys; and who riſe 


to, be Envoys. themſelves, and even 
Ambaſſadors, after they have ſerved 
thoſe who are ſo. 

Secretaries of the Embaſly, choſen 
and paid by the Kng, would be of great 
Uſe to preſerve the Secret of the Ne- 


gotiation ; which is often intruſted 


with. Perſons of an indifferent Chara- 
@er, becauſe the. Ambaſſadors. grudge 
the Expence. that is neceſſary for pro- 
curing, Men of Fidelity, and Capa- 

city 
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city to ſerve them well, They would 
be a ou Help to an Ambaſſador, to 
eaſe him of a great many particular 
Affairs, which it is dangerous to in- 
truſt with Perſons who are either inc 
diſcreet, or unskilful. And ſuch an 
Inftitution of Secretaries would be an 
excellent Seminary for the Education 
of able Statesmen, who are at preſent 
ſo rare, and ſo neceſſary, for theſe ſorts: 
of Imployments. 


CHAP. XIV. 


What a Miniſter ought to do upon his 
Arrival in a Foreign Court. 


HEN a Miniſter is arrived' in 
the Country to which he is 
fent, after he. has notified his Arrival, 
according to the wonted Cultom, and 
that he has let them know what Cha- 
racer he is veſted with, he ought to 
procure, as ſoon as is poſſible, a private 
Audience of the Prince, and enlarge 
chiefly on the Deſire which his Maſter 
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has to cultivate a Friendſhip and good bi 
_ Correſpondence with him, and to be ft 
united to him by ſtricter Ties and En. h. 
gagements than in Times paſt; and C 
this he ought to accompany with D:M hi 
clarations of the Eſteem and Frieydſhinffl tr 
which his Maſter has for the Prince, offi 2 
State, to which he is ſent, and of the 
Deſire which he himſelf has to be able h 
to contribute to the happy Union thai h. 
is between them. d. 
HFaving once got over all the Cere- tt 
monies that are neceilary and uſuil} N 
upon a Miniſter's firſt Arrival, he ought tt 
in the next place to make it his Buſineſ f 
to know well the Ground upon which ſe 
he ſtands; that is, to obſerve carefully n 
the State of the Court and Govern- at 
ment. He ought eſpecially to ſtudy the C 
Prince, his Humour, his Inclinarions,M tk 
his Vertues and his Weakneſſes, that he tt 
may be able to make a right Uſe of the t 
Knowledge of thoſe Things as Occa- 
ſion ſhall offer: He may not only come al 
at the Knowledge of theſe Things of p 
himſelf, if he is a Man of Penetration tt 
becauſe of the free Acceſs which hi o 
. Imployment gives him to the Prince d 


but 
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but alſo by the Lights he may have 
from the other Foreign Miniſters, who 
have reſided a long time in the ſame 
Court, and with whom it is uſeful for 
him, and ofcentimes neceſſary, to con- 
tract a Friendſhip and Familiarity to 
2 certain Degree. 

Seeing there is no Prince but who 
has ſome Confident or other, to whom 
he imparts with more than uſual Free- 
dom his moſt important Affairs; it is 
therefore highly neceſſary, that the 
Miniſter ſhould ſtudy at the ſame Time, 
the Temper of the Miniſters and Con- 
dents of the Prince to whom he is 
ſent, that he may diſcover their Opi- 
nions, their Paſſions, their Prejudices, 
and their Intereſts; and how far the 
Credit they have with the Prince, or in 
the State, may extend, and what Share 
they have in the Reſolutions that are 


taken in Council. 


So ſoon as he is exactly informed of 
all theſe Things, he ought, in his Dil. 
patches, to ſend a faithful Account of 
them to his Malter, and to give his 
own Sentiments thereupon, touching 
the Means which he may imploy for 

obtaining 


— 
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obtaining Succeſs in the Affairs commit. 
ted to his Charge. va 
After having attained to the Know- hi: 
ledge of theſe Things, his next En- for 
deavour ought to be to make the right I ag 
Uſe of the ſaid Knowledge, by pur- WI thi 
ſuing the proper Methods of gaining Il the 
the Favour and Eſteem of the Prince, WW on 
of his Miniſters and Favourites, and oft 
applying himſelf to find out the proper | 
Ways of rendring them favourable to WW ly 
the Intereſt of his Maſter. Re 
In order to ſucceed therein, the ſureſt in 
and beſt Way that an able Miniſter can NM 
take, is to examine all the Advantages Wl Av 
that the Prince, or State, where he Il wt 
reſides, may receive from the Union I the 
which he propoſes ; to endeavour to I the 
convince them of it; and to labour ſin-¶ thi 
cerely to procure them, and to make 
them concur with thoſe of his Maſter. 
By this Means he becomes the Cement 
of their Friendſhip, and Union ; and 
he gains moſt aſſuredly their Eſteem 
and Confidence, by making their com- 
mon Intereſts to flouriſh and proſper. 


He 
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He may likewiſe ſometimes take Ad- 
vantage of the Paſſions of a Prince, or 
his Miniſters, ſuch as thoſe of a Grudge 

ſor Injuries received, or-a Jealouſie 
a gainſt ſome other Potentate, to oblige 
them to take Reſolutions favourable to 
che Intereſts of his Maſter ; becauſe, 
on thoſe Occaſions, the Paſſions prevail 
often over the greateſt Intereſts, 
b This is what happens more common- 
Jh in the Courts of Princes, than in 
Republicks, unleſs theſe laſt be drawn 
in by a ſmall Number of ambitious 
Men, who ſeize upon the principal 
Authority of the Commonwealth, and 
who ſacrifice the Publick Intereſts to 
their own particular Views, and to 
the Advantages which they reap from 
thence, 
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CHAP. XV. 


Means of infinuating one's ſ*lf into the F. 
vour of a Prince, and of his Miniſters, 


Owever exalted Princes be in 

1 Dignicy, yet they ate Men as 
we are, that is to ſay, ſubject to the 
like Paſſions. But beſides thoſe which 
are common to them with other Men, 
the Opinion which they have of thei: 
Greatneſs, and the real effective Power is 
which is annexed to their Rank, gire N 
them Ideas different from thoſe off to 


common Morals ; and an able Miniſter by 


muſt act with them in Conformity to th 
their own Ideas, otherwiſe he may rea- ch 
dily be deceived. He muſt therefore in 
diveſt himſelf, in ſome meaſure, of a 
his own Sentiments, and put himſel 
in the Place of a Prince with whom 
he treats ; he muſt as it were transform 
himſelf into his Perſon, take up his 
Opinions of Things, and his Inclina 
tions, and then, after he has _— tha th 

: rin 


wh 
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Prince to be what he is, let him ſay 
4% thus within himſelf; If 7 were in the 
Place of this Prince, with the ſame Power, 
the ſame Paſſions, and the ſame Prejudices, 
what Effect would thoſe Things produce in me 
which I have to lay before him? If he makes 
% this Reflexion often, it will be of great 
Uſe to him for the Direction of his 
in Conduct, and adapting his Diſcourſes 
to the Temper of the Prince with 
nM whom he treats ; which will be a Means 
ich of infinuating himſelf agreeably into 
en the Prince's Favour. 
cl One of the beſt Means of Perſwaſion, 
is to pleaſe. And to ſucceed in that, a 
Miniſter ought to make it his Buſineſs 
to ſay agreeable Things, and to ſoften, 
by the Choice of Words, by the Tone, 
the Air, and the Manner of Expreſſions, 
thoſe Meſſages which are diſagreeable 
in themſelves. 

Princes are accuſtomed from tbeir 
Cradle, to the Submiſſion, Reſpect, 
and Praiſes of thoſe who are about them. - 
And this makes them the more fenſible 
of, and the more impatient to bear 
Contradictions, Diſcourſes that are ei. 
ther too free or too familiar, g 
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and certain Truths which ſeldom reach 


their Ears. A dexterous Miniſter will 


do all he can to avoid ſhocking the 
Pride that is natural to Perſons of their 
Condition ; he ought not to praiſe them 
in fulſome Terms, nor to applaud them 


ſordidly in Things that are worthy of 


Blame ; but he ought not likewiſe to 
negle& the Opportunities of giving 
them the Praiſes which they have de- 
ſerved; and if he be a Man of Judg- 
ment and. Diſcretion, he wiil know 
how to do it in Terms that are decent, 
and becoming the Dignity of his Cha- 
racter. | 

The great Habit that Princes have of 
hearing themſelves praiſed, makes chem 


uſually more delicate than the Gene- 


rality of Men are in the matter of 
Praiſes ; and therefore the Compliments 
that are made them muſt be very inge- 
nious and well-turned, in order to be 
agreeably received. In that reſpect, 
they are like unto thoſe Perſons of de- 
licate Palates, who have refined their 
Taſte by a long Uſe: of the moſt de- 


licious Meats ; and their Courtiers are 


inceſſantly occupied in preparing them 
Praiſes 


— 
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Praiſes dreſs'd up in a nice and delicate 
manner. | 

It is the greateſt Art of a skilful 
Courtier, to know how to praiſe in 
the moſt acceptable manner. The beſt 
way of ſucceeding therein, is never to 
give falſe Commendations ; that is, not 
to attribute to a Prince thoſe Qualities 
which he has not; to commend and 
extoll thoſe which he has; and not to 
praiſe him but in things which are 
really Praiſe worthy. 

It were therefore to be wiſh'd, that 
Miniſters would not amuſe themſelves 
at all, or at leaſt but ſlightly, in com- 
mending Princes on the Score of their 
Wealth; or on the Beauty of their 
Houſes, their Moveables, their Jewels, 
their Cloaths, and other Vanities which 
are Foreign to them; but that the 
would praiſe them on account of thoſe 
things which are eſſentially inherent in 
them, and which deſerve to be prais'd; 


lor the Marks which they give of a 


true Heroical Courage, of Juſtice, 
Moderation, Clemency, Liberality, 
Goodneſs, Mildneſs, and for all their 
ions that are truly virtuous; — 

n the 
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the Talents and Endowments of their 
Mind, their Wiſdom, their Capacity in 
Buſineſs, and their Application to things 
of great Moment. One may likewiſe 
commend the external Beauties of their 
Perſons, and eſpecially in young 
Princes. But theſe forts of Commen- 
dations ſeem to be fitter for Ladies, 
who are always mere taken with Com- 
mendations of this kind, than any other 
Praiſes that can be given them; and an 
able Miniſter ought never to neglect 
the giving them to Princeſles that are in 
favour and credit, whenever he meets 
with proper Opportunities of making 
his Court to them that way. There 
are many Miniſters, who have inſinua- 
ted themſelves into the favour of Ladies 
this way; and who have made a good uſe 
of it for advancing their Maſter's Affairs 
But there are likewiſe ſome, who have 
thereby involved themſelves in trouble- 
ſome Quarrels, by being too officious to 
pleaſe them; and therefore a great deal 
of Prudence is neceſſary for a Man's 
right Government of himſelf in ſo de- 
licate a Matter. 


There 
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There are certain Marks of Affecti- 
on, accompanied with the reſpect that 
i; due to Sovereign Princes and Princeſ- 
ſes, which contribute very much to 
make them have a Value and Eſteem 
for a Miniſter who knows how to make 
the right uſe of them. It is a difficult 
matter to hinder our ſelves from con- 
ries an Affection for thoſe who 
expreſs it for us; and it is more com- 
monly produced by aſſiduous Atte n- 
dances, Cares, Complaiſances , and 
mall Services often repeated, than by 
Services of much greater Impor- 
tance, 

I knew a very eminent and skilful 
Ambaſſador, who- did not neglect any 
of theſe Cares, and who playing often 
with a great Prince, ſuffer'd himſelf to 
lole, on purpoſe to put him in good 
Humour, which did not fail of having 
the deſir d Succeſs ; he by that Means 
procuring more favourable Audiences 
touching the Affairs which he had to 
Negotiate with him. And the ſmall 
Lois which he ſuſtain'd at Play in this 
manner, was not comparable to the 
great Advantages which he reap'd by 


his 


\ 
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his good Succeſs in obtaining his Fa- 
your, 
I be ſame Expedient contributed to 
the Advancement of one of the laſt 
Popes ; who being only as yet a Prelate, 
play'd often at a Game call'd Primero, 
with a near Kinſwoman of the Pope's, 
One Day, when there was a conſidera. 
ble Sum in Stake, the Prelate let the 

Lady draw it, aithough he had won 
the Game; and he threw down his 
Cards under the Table, after having 
cunningly ſhew'd them to the Lady's 
Gentleman, who was ſtanding behind 
him. The ſaid Gentleman ok 
told the Lady how complaiſant the 
Prelate had been. She was ſo taken 

with it, that ſhe reſolv'd to impioy all 
her Credit, which was very great, to 
have him made a Cardinal; and ſhe 
ſucceeded accordingly. 

What has been ſaid touching the ways 
of getting into the Favour of che Prince, 
may be applied to his Chief Miniſter. 
An able Miniſter ought to find out 
Means of intereſting them in the good | 
Succeſs of his Negotiation; and engag- 
ing them to maintain.the Conditions of 


i the 
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the Treaty which he concludes with 
their Maſter. He ought for that Endto 
know how to procure their particular 
Advantages without expoſing: them ; 
and he ought to imploy all his Dexteri- 
ty and Diſcretion to make it practica- 
ble for them to receive the Favours 
which he deſigns them; and this is the 
more neceſſary when he happens to be 
imploy'd by a great Prince to treat 
with one of an Inferior Rank. As the 
Inferior Prince commonly receives ſome 
Supply of Money from the- greater, 
under the Name of Subſidy; ſo the Li- 
berality of the greater Prince ought to 
extend it (elf likewiſe to the Miniſter, 
who has been inſtrumental in procuring 
their Union. And there are many _. 
Princes, eſpecially in the North, who 
are not ill pleas'd, that their Miniſters 
ſhould reap ſome Benefic on the like 
Occaſions; provided they do not let 
them perceive that the ſaid Gratuitie; 
make any part of the Conditions of 
the Treaty, and that they be look d 
upon only as a ſort of Preſent flowing 
Irom the Generoſity of the Prince who 
makes it, | 

H But 


_ - tzorn'd; becauſe his Maſter is not in 2 
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But when a Miniſter - treats on the 
part of a petty Prince, with one that 
is much more powerful, he has not the 

Advantage of the Means before men- 


Condition to make thoſe Preſents; and 
the Miniſters of a great Prince having 
onby great Objects before their Eyes, 
they are not touch'd with ſmall Mat. 
ters, and ſeek only to eſtabliſh them. 
ſelves in the Favour of their Maſter 
Seeing therefore this powerful Expediemt 
is wanting to a Miniſter of this kind, 
he ought to ſupply that Want by a great 
deal of Cunning and Dexterity in hi 
way of Negotiating, that he may ren. 
der himſelf agreeable to the Miniſter 
with whom he' treats. 
For that Purpoſe, he ought to ex 
preis on all Occaſions a great Zeal andy}; 
good Will for the Intereſts of the Cour 
where he reſides, and to impart to thy 
Chief Miniſter all the good News ſo 
that Court that comes to his Knowledge 
and to congratulate him thereupon 
as Well as upon the particular 'Advan: 
tages that may happen to the ſaid Mi 
niſter, and his Family, He ** 'Y 
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ſpeak always advantageoufly of the Af 
t fairs of the Prince with whom he re- 
e Wl ſides, as alſo of his perſonal Qualities ; 
» © and ought carefully to avoid falling into 
achat groſs Error of ſome Forreign Mi- 
d niſters, who being to live in a Court 
for ſeveral Years, render themſelves 
unacceptable and ſuſpected to the Prince 
and his Miniſters, by exceflively ap- 
plauding the Conduct of their Enemies, 
and propheſying always to the Advan- 
tage of theſe laſt. This is ſuch a want 
of judgment, that it is inexcuſable in 
a Miniſter, and yet it is what we ſee a 
gteat many fall into, who intereſt 
themſelves paſſionately, without know- 
ing for what Reaſon, in the general 
Aﬀairs: of Europe; and whoſe Indif- 
© cretion proceeds ſo far as to ſhow an 
impotent evil Will to the Intereſts of 
A the Court where they reſide, and that 
in Preſence of the Courtiers, who do not 
fail to make it known. =» | 
There are ſome who fancy, that. this 
is the ready. way of making themſelves 
Ide courted ; but this is a falſe Notion, 
and ſeldom or never ſucceeds, If they 
Follow this Courſe to gratify their own 
r 


— 
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private Paſſions; they thereby give 
Proofs of their Incapacity, or want of 
Fidelity, by ſacrificing the Intereſts of 
their Maſter to their own Humours 
And a Prince who is well advisd, 
ought to recall thoſe Miniſters, who fall 


into this Error; . begauſe a paſſionate 


Man gives uſually falſe Relations of the 


State of the Court where he is; and 
Falſe Relations make the Prince who 


receives them to take falſe Meaſures. 
But a Miniſter, who makes himſell 
agreeable in the Country where he is, 
does not meet with ſo many Rubs and 
Difficulties in his Bufineſs as other wiſe 
he might do; and his Succeſs therein is 
frequently as much owing to his civil 
and engaging Carriage, as to the Na- 
ture of the Buſineſs it, elf. 
Whatever Corruption and Malignity 
may reign in the Hearts of Men, yet 
ſtill there are but few who do not liſten 
to right Reaſon; eſpecially when he 
who is: Maſter of it to à certain degree 
of Perfection, ſtudies always to imploy 
it to make himſelf uſeful and agreeable 

to them, as much as is in his Power. 
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ſtrong defice t make himfelf agreeable 
to another Man with whom he has 


1 and finds out Means to procure to him» 
te ſelf a favourable hearing. | 
But if a Miniſter ſhould find in the 
Perſon of a Prince, or Chief Miniſter ; 
ſuch a Perverſeneſs of Mind, or ſo 
ſtrong Prezudices, as not to be capable 
of hearing Reaſon, or apprehending 
his true Intereſt; he onght not for all 
that to abandon the Purſuit of his De- 
ſign. He ought in that Caſe, to do 
what a good Watchmaker would, in the 
Caſe of a Watch's being out of Order; 
he would labour to mend whatever he 
found to be faulty in it. A Miniſter 
- ought to look with the ſame Indiffe- 
i rency, and the ſame Sedateneſs of Tem- 
per,” upon the Obſtacles which come 
* in the way to thwart his Negotiations, 
withont flying into a Paſſion againſt 
him Who either will not, or cannot 
bi agree to his Reaſons. Thoſe Rubs. are 
aars which one meets with in his 
way, and which he ought to lay aſide 
with Patience. The Conjunctures of 
e Py or things 


of Every ingenious Man, who has a 


Buſineſs, moft commonly ſucceeds in it, 


i . 
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things change, and the moſt reſolute, 
l and moſt head-ſtrong Men, are often 
nothing but Inconſtancy and Levity; 
all their Thoughts, all their Reſolutions 


W 


1 


depend only on the preſent State of 
their Imagination, which is ſuſceptible ! 
of ſeveral Ideas that ate ofienimes ven! 
oppoſite. So that no one ought there. © 
fore ever to deſpair of being able tl 
change their bad Will into a' better ſl 1 
when we imploy proper Means for it; " 
as. we ought never to put ſo greatal 1 
Confidence in their Favour, as to be- Þ 
lieve that it will be always laſting. 
PC CO DO SO YOSO INOS Io Sono Go05% Mr 
„ Bog | 5 00 a 
C H- A P. XVI. : 
| "a th 
Obſervations on the Ways of Negotiating P 
| t 
NT Egotiations are managed eithe F 
| WV by Word of Mouth, or by Writ 1!) 
ing. The firſt way, is moſt commonly ſt 
praxtis d in the Courts of Princes; th I. 
ſecond is more in uſe in Treaties wid C 
Republicks, or in Aſſemblies, ſuch ul 


the Diets of the Empire ; thoſe of S 
* 5 3 {erland 
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ſerland, Conferences for Peace, and 
other Aſſemblies of Miniſters who are 
veſted with Full Powers. 

It is more advantagious for a skilful 
Miniſter to Negotiate by Word .of 
Mouth, becauſe he has more Opportu-- 
nities of diſcovering by this Means the 
Sentiments and Deſigns of thoſe with 
whom he treats; and of imploying his 
Dexterity to infpire them with Senti- 
ments conformable to his Views, by his 
Infinuations, and by the force of his 
Reaſons. | 

Moſt Men who talk of Buſineſs, are 
more intent upon what themſelves have 
to ſay, than what is ſaid co them ; they 
are ſo full of their own Notions, that 
they think of nothing but of getting 
themſelves to be heard ; and can hardly 
prevail with themſelves to hear others in 
their turn. This Fault is peculiar to the 
French Nation, who are naturally live- 
1 impatient, and have Difficulty to 

op the Impetuoſity of their Temper. 
It: is eaſie to obſerve this in the common 
Converſations of the French People, 
where they ſpeak almoſt all at a time, 
and conſtantly interrupt the Perſon 
* HA Who 
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who ſpeaks, inſtead of waiting to give 
him an Anſwer, after he has finiſh'd 
what he has to ſay. £: ter at a 
One of the moſt neceſſary Qualities 
in a good Miniſter, is to know how to 1 / 
-hearken with Attention, and with Re- d 
flexion, to every thing that one has a iſ \ 
Mind to ſay to him, and then to give a t 
juſt and pertinent Anſwer to the things t! 
that have been propos d to him; inſtead 
of being over haſty to declare all he WW » 
knows, and all he deſires. He opens at Wl a 
y 
it 


firſt the ſubject Matter of his Negotia- 
tion, only ſo far as is neceſſary for 
ſounding Matters; he governs his Diſ- a 
courſes, and his Conduct according to tl 
what he diſcovers, partly by the An- «| 
{wers that are made him, and partly by b 
the Motions of their Countenance ; by o 
the Tone_and Air with which they 
ſpeak, and by all the other Circum- d 
ſtances which may contribute to enable © 
him to penetrate into the Thoughts and IN i: 
Deſigns of thoſe with whom he treats. a 
And after having made a Diſcovery of | © 
the Diſpoſition of their Minds, of their n 
Capacity, of the ſtate of their Affairs, It 
their Paſſions, and their Intereſts "Fin l 
makes 


* 
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makes uſe of all thoſe Helps to lead him 
by degrees to the Mark which he aims 
ae 7 © ARE e "TO 
It is one of the greateſt Secrets of the 
Art of Negotiating, to know how to 
diſtill, as it were drop by drop, into the 
Minds of thoſe with whom we Nego- 
tiate, the things which it is our Intereſt 
7 ſhould believe. . 
here are à great many Men, who v 
would never be perſuaded to imbark in 
an Undertaking, let it be never ſo ad- 
yantageous to them; if one ſhould lay + 
it open to them at firſt in its full Extent, - 
and with all its Conſequences; and yet 
they are caſily prevail'd on to go to all 
the Lengths, when they are brought in 
by Degrees; becauſe the firſt Step dra ws 
on the ſecond, and ſo in the reff. _ - 
Seeing Negotiations. are often ren- 
dred. perplex d and intricate, by reaſog 
of the Difficulties which arife.in adjuſt- 
ing the oppoſite Intereſts of Princes 
and States, who own no ſupreme Judg2 - 
of their Pretenſions; it is therefore 
neceſſary, that whoever is imploy'd ii 
them, ſhould uſe all his Art and Skill to 
leſſen and to remove the ſaid Difficul: 
=. ties; > 
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ties; not only by the Expedients which 
\_.. fiis Reaſon may fuggeſt to him; but 
likewiſe by a pliant flexible Temper, 
which may know how to yield and 
comply with the Paſſions, and even 
Caprices and Prejudices of thoſe with 
5 he treats. A Man that is full of 
fficulties, and of a rough contradicto- 
ry Temper, augments the Difficulties 
that are naturally inherent in the Affairs 
emſelves, by the Rudeneſs of his 
Cemper ;. which exaſperates and alice: 
Hates the Minds of. People; and he 
often converts Trifles' and ill grounded 
Pretenſions into Affairs of Moment, 
making thereof Shackles where with to! 
fetter himſelf; and which ſtop him at 
every Moment during the Courſe of his a 
Negotiation,  _ ar 
. "Phere is in the Art of Negotiating iſ « 


gà certain Dexterity, which conſiſts in 
| knowing how to take things by the pro- 
per Handle ;. which an ancient Author 
expteſles in theſe Terms. Every thing, © 
ſays he, preſents ut with tu Handles; on- ; 
3 2 oats era 


II is Eyicfetus in his Manual. 


whereof 
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whereof makes it eaſie to be carry d, and the 
other very difficult: Take it not by the wrong © 
Handle; for by that thou ſhalt be able neither 
to take it, nor to bear it: But take it by 
the right Handle, and thou ſhalt be able to 


Carry it without any Trouble. 


The ſureſt Way to take the right 


Handle, is to act in ſuch a Manner, as 


that thoſe with whom we treat, may 
find their Intereſt in the Propoſitions © 
that are made to them ; and to make 


them ſenſihle thereof, not only by ef- 


fectual Realcas, but likewiſe by an 


agreeable Carriage, expreſling a Rea- 


dineſs to yield to their Sentiments in 
Things which are not eſſentially con- 
trary to the Mark to which we have a 
Deſign to lead them; which engages 
them inſenſibly to a like Condeſcention 
on their Parts, in other Matters that 
are ſometimes of much greater Impor- 
tance, | 

There is hardly any Man that will v 
own himſelf to be in the Wrong, or to 
be deceived ; or can be prevailed on to 
lay. aſide his own Sentiments intifely 
in favour of thoſe of others, when no- 


other Method is taken wich him, but 


H 6 to 
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to contradict him by contrary Reaſons, | 
' however ſtrong and convincing the ſaid I ar 
Reaſons may be. But there are many Hof 
who are capable of being perſwaded to ex 
depart from ſome of their own Opi. Il ſu 
nions, when they are yielded to in If tr: 
others; which is done by certain Ways |} to 
of managing them in ſuch a Manner as ¶ pr 
to get them to lay aſide their Preju- an 
dices, For this End, it is neceſſary to Nl gr 
"have the Art of finding out Reaſons in 
proper to juſtify what they have done, w 
or what they hive believed, for the Pa 
Time paſt, in order to flatter their Self. ¶ th 
Love; and then afterwards to ſhow | D 
them Reaſons much ſtronger, and I Su 
backed with their Intereſt, for inducing I to 
them to change their Opinion, and their I po 
Conduct. | Cl 
However unreaſonable the greateſt I or 
part of Men may be, yet they retain H. 
always that Reſpe& for Reaſon, that ti 
they are willing others ſhould believe 
they act agreeably to its Rules; and 
they are capable of ſubmitting to it, | bi 
when one has the Art to make them I by 
| ſenſible of it, without offending Their I Pr 

Pride, and their Vanity. 72 
t Mien 
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Men often communicate their Paſſions 


and Humours to one another. A Man 


of a peeviſh contradictory Temper often 
excites him with whom he treats, to an- 
ſwer him with the ſame Spirit of Con- 
tradition ; And therefore tis neceſlary 
to avoid all ſharp and obſtinate Diſ- 
putes with Princes, and their Miniſters ; 
and to reaſon with them without too 
great Warmth ; and without endeavour- 
ng to have always the laſt Word: And 
when we begin to perceive that their 
Paſſion riſes to a certain Height, and 
that their Mind is in no favourable 
Diſpoſition, it is prudent to change the 
Subject Matter of the Converſation, and 
to defer it till a more favourable Op- 
portunity offers itſelf, eicher by the 
Change of the Conjuncture of Affairs, 
or of the Diſpoſition of their Mind and 
Humour; which does not always con- 
tinue the ſame, by reaſon of the Ine- 
quality and Inconſtancy that is natural 
tw Men. And a Miniſter muſt contri- 
bite, by his prudent Management, and 
by his obliging Carriage, to diſpoſe the 
Prince with whom he treats, to hear, 
and to receive favourably the Things 

which 
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which he has to lay before him; which 
depends often as much on the Way ci 0: 
doing it, as on the Things themſelves ci 
A Man of an agreeable Temper, andi MV 
of a clear penetrating Judgment, who ct 
has the Ar to, propoſe Matters of the to 
(| greateſt Moment, as Things eaſie and he 
Adyvantageous to the Parties concerned; be 
and who knows to make the Propoſi-l m 
tion in a frank agreeable Manner; has hi 
done more than the Half of his Work, hi 
and will find it an eaſie matter to ac- d- 
An able Miniſter ought likewiſe care. at 
fully to avoid the fooliſh Vanity. of th 
aſfecting to be thought a Man of Cun- 
| ning and Dexterity ; that he may not ta 
= give Occaſion to thoſe with whom he ee 
treats to have a Diffidence of him. He al 
ought, on the contrary, to endeavour tu 
| to convince them of his Sincerity, his er 
| Integrity, and the Uprightneſs of his 
Intentions ; to make the Intereſts he S: 
is: charged with to ſuit with thoſe of the Je 
Prince, or State, where he refides ; as} m 
being the true and only Mark he aims tt 
at in the whole courle of his. Negotia- 0! 
tions. 1 
6 
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He tuft beware likewiſe of putting 
on Airs of being a Man of great Capa- 
city, by taking upon him to decide 
Magiſterially in every thing that oc- 
curs ; which ferves only to expoſe him 
to the Averſion and Envy of others, if 
he be a Man of real Abilities ; and to 
be laughed at in caſe he pretends to 
more than he really has. It is more for 
his Advantage to conceal ſome part of: 
his Talents; and he ought always to 


deliver his, Sentiments with an Air of 
Modeſty; backing them with ſound 


and ſolid Reaſons, without deſpiſing 
the Sentiments of others. | 

He muſt not, however, ſuffer cer- 
tain preſuming Perſons to ger an AG 
cendant over him, who endeavour to 
abate the Complaifance and good Na- 
ture of... thoſe who have not Vigour 
enough to withſtand them. f 

If a Miniſter happens to be in the 
Service of a Prince whoſe Power raiſes 
Jealouſie in his Neighbours, he ought 
much rather to extoll his Moderation 
than his Force; and to mention the laſt 
only as a means proper to maintain the 
Juſtice of bi Right ; and not to ſubject 
Princes, 
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Princes, aud Free States, to his Wil 
„ een t. 

It is the natural Effect of Threats, 
to exafperate the Mind: They often I pc 
drive an Inferior Prince, or State, toto 
Extremities which they would never In 
have thought of, if Things had been Ich 
repreſented to them in a loft and mild by 
Strain. This happens, becauſe all Men Il z | 
are vain, and ſacrifice often ſolid Inte- th 
reſts to their Vanity. - | ac 
When a Superior Prince has juſt N wi 
_ Grounds of Complaint. againſt an Inſe- w. 
rior One, and that he has a mind to be I. 
revenged on him, in order to deter de 
others by his Example, it is neceſſary I ria 
that the Blow ſhould accompany, or at N wt 
leaſt immediately follow, the Threat- the 
ning. And his Miniſters ought, to take N wl 
care, not to drop any thing in their  m 
Difcourſe, that may give him Occaſion Ill the 
to ſuſpe&t the Storm that is coming; I gre 
that he may not have the Time and I ma 
Pretext to guard himſelf againit it, by N wh 
entring into Alliances with other Prin- tha 
ces, who are either Enemies, or jealous I be- 
of the Superior Prince's Power, And Hof 
this Courſe the Inferior Prince chooſes ] 
always 
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always to take, rather than ſubmit to 
the Will of him who threatens him, 
The greateſt part of the Miniſters of 
powerful Princes hold it for a Maxim, 
to avoid the giving in Writing the 
Intentions of their Maſters ; and they 
chooſe always rather to explain them 
by Word of Mouth, becauſe they have 
2 greater Facility of interpreting what 
they have ſaid by Word of Mouth, 
according to the ſeveral Conjunctures 
t which occur, than they have of that 
= MW which is ſet down in a Memorial. 
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e Thiere is allo another Reaſon which 
r © determines them not to give in Memo- 
als; and that is, becauſe the Miniſter 
at who receives them may make ule of 
t · ¶ them to the Prejudice of the Prince on 
ic whoſe part they are given; by com- 
ic municating them to the Miniſters of 
ni the oppoſite. Party, in order to get 
greater Advantages from them, or to 
d make his Conditions better. This is 
what he cannot do with Propoſitions 
n- ¶ that are made him by Word of Mouth, 
1s I becauſe he can give no certain Proof 
d of them. Die! 1 ; 
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However, there are certain Occaſions 
in which it is not an eaſie matter to 
avoid giving in Propoſitions, or An- 
fwers, in Writing; but it is convenient 
to prevent the making any bad Uſe of 
them, to give them in as late as is pol. 
ſible, and juſt when they are upon the 
point to Sonde a Treaty, after that 
the main 
adjuſted. | 
— An able Negotiator ought to take 
upon himſelf the Care off reducing the 
Articles of the Treaty into Writing; 
becauſe he who has the Penning of 
them, has the Advantage of having it in 
his Power to expreſs the Conditions 
agreed on in the Terms that are moſt 
favourable to the Intereſts of his Maſter, 
without deviating in the leaſt ſrom the 
Particulars agreed on between the 
Parties. And when a Miniſter cannot 
have the Advantage of drawing up the 
Treaty, it is his Buſineſs to examine 
carefully the Expreſſions of the Articles 


that are offer'd to him; that he may 


hinder the putting in any Equivocal 
Words, which may be capable of being 
'> ILY 1Ns 


nditions of it have been 


res. 
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interpreted to the Prejudice of the 
Rights of his. Prince. 
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CHAP, XVII. 


Advice to Ambaſſadors, and other Mi- 
ni ſters, mho Negotiate in "gp . 
C ouhtries, 1 


A Vi and able Miniſter ought not 
only to be a good Chriſtian, but 
likewiſe to appear ſuch in his 
Life and Converſation; and ought not 
to entertain in his Houſe any Perſons 


that are looſe or diſorderly in their 


Morals; nor to ſuffer any licentious . 
Diſcourſes, or ſuch as may give a bad 
Example, to be held at his Table, or 
in his Preſence. - 

He ought to be Juſt and Modeſt in 


all his Actions; Reſpectful towards 


Princes; Complaiſant towards his 
Equals; Obliging towards his Inferiors; 
Gracious, Civil and Courgeous to every , 


He.. 


ene 
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— He ought to accommodate himſelf 5 
to the Manners and Cuſtoms of the 
Country where he is, without ſhowing he 
any Averſion to them, or deſpiſing ch 
them, as many Miniſters do; who are I hg 
conſtantly praiſing the Ways of Living I p. 
in their own Country, that they may | 
have Occaſion to find Fault wich thoſe 


227 an 

of others. | th 
A Miniſter ought to perſwade him- ff ſo 
ſelf once for all, that he has not Autho- 0 
rity enough to reduce a whole Countiy an 


to conform themſelves to his Way of p, 
Living ; and that it is much more rea- I he 
ſonable that he ſhould conform himſelf I pf 

to that of the Country where he is, for 

the little Time that he is to re main in it. 
/ ...» He ought never to find Fault with the 
Form of Government; and much leſs 
with the Conduct of the Prince with I pr 
whom he Negotiates. He ought, on 


Kad yoo i ot 
the contrary, to praiſe every thing m. 
there that he finds to be Praiſe- worthy ; I an 


wit hout Affectation, and ſor did Flattery. hi 
There is no- Nation, or State, in the 
World, but has many good Laws mixed IN 
wich ſome bad Ones ;. he ought to prail 
ml the 
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che Good, and not to ſay any thing of 


the Bad. 


It is proper for him to know, or if 


he does not, to ſtudy the Hiſtory of 
the Country where he is ; that he may 
have Opportunities of entertaining the 
Prince, or his chief Courtiers, with 
the great Actions of their Anceſtors, 
and of thoſe which they have dane 
themſelves ; which is a very ready way 
for him to gain their Favour. He ought 
to put chem often on ſuch Diſcourſes, 
and to engage them to recount thoſe 
Paſſages to him themſelves ; becauſe 
he is ſure of doing them a ſingular 
Pleaſure in hearkning to them; and it 
is his Buſineſs to embrace all Oppor- 
tunities of pleaſing them. 84 

A Miniſter ought to have conſtantl 
in his View, the Ends for which his 
prince ſends him into a Foreign Coun- 
try; that he may do every thing that 
may help him to attain the ſaid Ends; 
and abſtain from thoſe which may 
hinder him. | 

The two principal Ends for which a 
Miniſter is ie into another Country, 
are, as has been ſaid, to do the —_ 
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of his Maſter, and to diſoover thoſe of 
others. The Way to ſucceed both in 
the one and the other, is to gain the 
Eſteem, the Friendſhip, and Confidence 
of the Prince, and of thoſe who are in 
Credit about him: He ought ſor that 
purpoſe, in endeavouring to pleaſe 
them, to do what he can to remove all 
Suſpicions and q ealouſies that may give 
them any Diſtruſt of him, ought to 
perſwade them of his good Intentions 
towards them; and to excuſe, in pro- 
per Ferms, any Miſunderſtandings that 
may have happen'd in Times paſt; but 
Jo as not to lay the Blame thereof on his 
Maſter, nor even on the Miniſters 
who 4 him in his Imploy ment; 
unleſs thoſe laſt have deſerved it by 


their Conduct which cannot be juſti· 


ſiet. 6 | | 

When he has obtained the Promiſe 
of any Thing of Importance for the 
Setvice of his Prince, he ought to loſe 
no Time in procuring the Accompliſh- 
ment of it; and he ought, on the con- 
trary, not to engage his Maſter, nor 
even Himſelf, but as late as he can: 
He ought firſt to have very poſitive = 
| ers 
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ders in Writing, that he may not be 
blamed, nor dilowned, as to what he 
has promiſed. 7 

It is neceſſary, that he labour al- 
ways to be well inſtructed, and to have 
the earlieſt Intelligence of whatever 
paſſes, not only in the Court where he 
himſelf reſides, but likewiſe in all the 
other Courts; where he ought to keep 
good Correſpondents, without grudg- 
ing the Trouble of Writing, or the Ex- 
pence of Letters; which is very well 
beſtowed that Way, the ſaid Intelli- 
gence being of great Uſe to him in his 
Negoriations. 
's A Miniſter that has good Intelligence, 
and is a Man of a quick Apprehenſion, 
y | finds, upon every Conjuncture of At- 
j. fairs, Reaſons and Expedients for fa- 
cilitating the Succeſs of his Deſigns; 
> he often gives uſeful Hints to his Prince; 
e he entertains agreeably the Prince in 
e whoſe Court he reſides; and he has the 
„Means of communicating to him, in 
che Manner that is moſt advantageous 
r to the Intereſts of his Maſter, the ſeve- 
: ral Events which happen in other Parts, 
and which he takes care to have the 
; 7 earlieſt 
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1 


earlieſt Notice of, with all the minuteſt 
Circumſtances that attend them. K 
It is more eſpecially and abſolutely 
neceſſary for a Miniſter to be perfectly 
well informed of every thing conſide-  ., 
rable that paſſes in the Court of his 
Prince ; both becauſe of his own par- ſh. 
ticular Concern, and likewiſe that he * 
may be able to give proper Anſwers of 
to the many Queſtions that will be f 
asked him concerning thoſe Matters. l 
And ſince the Multiplicity of Buſineſs 
with which the chief Miniſter of his... 
Sovereign is charged, does not allow f 
him Time to ſend an exact Account of - 


all thoſe Particulars to every Miniſter, wx 
he ought therefore to have a ſettled Fr 
Correſpondence with ſome of his own 1 4 
Friends at Court, who will take the 10 
Pains to inform him particularly of = 
every thing that paſſes; that he ma A 
be thereby enabled to diflipate the falſe * 
Rumours, which the Enemies of his .“ 
Prince often ſpread touching the Situa- IA 
tion of Affairs, and to prevent the Pre. oug| 
judice which his Maſter's Affairs may — 
ſuffer in the Country where he is by 8 


the ſaid falſe Reports. 
It pres 
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It is likewiſe neceſlary, that he ſhould 
know very well the Plan of the Court 
which he ſerves ; the Temper, the Hu- 
mour and the Qualities of his Prince; 
the Inclinations and Intereſts of thoſe 

'E who are in Credit about him, and what 
ſhare they may have in the Reſolutions 
that are taken. For if he be ignorant 
' of thoſe things, he is liable to be mi- 
ſtaken in his Views, and to labour in 
vain upon falſe Principles. Diſcord 
among the Chief Miniſters of State, is 
very fatal to the Negotiations and Affairs 
f of the Sovereign; in that when one of 
che Miniſters promotes a Negotiation, 
and ſeconds the Negotiator who is 
charg'd with the Management of it ; 
8 another Miniſter is often doing all he 
aan to deſtroy it, and to hinder it from 
taking Effect. | 
A Miniſter is always to give favourable 
Accounts, of the Affairs of his Maſter 
in the Country where he is; but he 
ought to do it with Diſcretion, that he 
may not forfeit his Credit, as to the 
\dvices which he communicates. He 
ought, for that Reaſon, to avoid the 
It Nereading of Lies, as do very often 
i 1 certain 


1 
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* 


—— 


certain Miniſters of our Neighbours; 

who make no manner of Scruple to 
Ppubliſh-imaginary Advantages in favour I | 
of thoſe of their own Party. Beſides  f 
that a Lye is a thing unworthy ofa 1. 
Publick Miniſter ; it does more harm a 
than benefit to the Affairs of his Ma- i: 
ſter, becauſe no Faith is afterwards II { 
given to any piece of News, which he a 
s the Author of. It is true, that it is w 
à difficult thing not to receive ſometimes 

falſe Advices ; but one muſt give them hi. 
ſuch as he has chem, without taking fre 
upon himſelf to warrant the Truth of rec 
them. And an able Miniſter ought ſo f wh 
well to eſtabliſh the Reputation of his wit 
Veracity in the Minds of the Prince wh 
and Miniſters, with whom he Nego- thai 
riates ; that they may not doubt of the ſter 
Truth of his Advices, when he gives Pur 
them for certain, no more than of the 


Truth of his Promiſes. both 
le ſhould take care, in Writing to his him 
Prince, not to promiſe too much uponſef t. 


the Succeſs of his Negotiation ; unlelYthe ( 
he has good Authority in Writing fe Ar 
the Aſſurances which he gives him 
becauſe Men are naturally changeabl 
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and deceitful, and he would be juſtly 
charg'd with Levity, if he ſhould ad- 
vance things to his Maſter, which he 
ſhould afterwards be oblig'd to retract. 
And itas always better for him, to do 
and obtain more than what he promiſes 
in his Diſpatches ; that he may act 
ſecurely, and ſurprize his Maſter agree- 
ably wich the Concluſion of the things 
which he deſir d. 

It is good for a Miniſter ſo to order 
his Matters, that his Maſter may hear 
from different Hands, that he is well 
receiv'd and efteem'd at the Court to 
which he has ſent him; and it is like- 
wiſe uſeful, that the Prince or State, 
where he reſides, ſhould be inform'd 
that he is much in favour with the Ma- 
ſter whom he ſerves. And for that 
Purpoſe, he has occaſion for the good 
Offices and Teſtimony of his Friends, 
both of thoſe whom he left behind 
him at his Maſter's Court, and alſo 
of the Friends whom he has made in 


che Country to which he is ſent. 


An Ambaſſador ought to avoid 
receiving into the Number of his Chief 
| I 2 Domeiticks, 


A 
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Domeſticks, Natives of the Country 


where he reſides; becauſe they ere 
uſually Spies upon all his Actions. 

_ He ought toſhew a good Example to 
his Servants, that he may thereby keep 
them from all manner of Debauchery, 


and have the more Authority to chaſtiſe 


them when they do any thing amiſs; 
becauſe he is in a manner anſwerable 
for all the Diſorders they commit. 

A Miniſter ought not to receive any 
Preſent from the Prince, or State, where 
he reſides, without the Knowledge and 
Conſent of his Maſter ; except thoſe 
which Cuſtom has- eſtabliſh'd ,' and 
which are given to Publick Miniſters at 


their Departure. Whoever receives 4 


Gift, ſells himſelf ; ic is a ſort of Trea- 
ſon, thus to deliver himſelf up to a 
Foreign Prince; and it is putting hin- 
ſelf out of a Capacity of maintaining 
vigorouſly the Intereſts of his Ma- 


„er. 


An Ambaſſador ought to remembe 
that he repreſents his Prince, when the 
Queſtion is about any Function of his 
-Imployment ; and he ought to be fir 


in aſſerting all the Rights and Privilege 


belonging 


\ . 
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belonging to it. But ſetting that aſide, 
he ſhould forget his Rank, in order to 
live in a free, eaſie and familiar manner 
with his Friends, and that he may be 
civil and ſociable with every Body. 
It he acts otherwiſe, and if he pretends 
to be always as is a Herald King at Arms, 
upon the Days of Ceremony; he ſnews 
himſelf to be very unfit for his Imploy- 
ment, by thinking to maintain the Dig- 
nity thereof by a ridiculous andill tim'd 
Gravity. 


I is a Weakneſs that is commonly in- 


cident to Perſons of a ſhallow Capacity, 
to value themſelves much upon their 
Character, without conſidering. that it 
is only a Part which they act for a little 
time; that the vain Honours which 
they demand often without any reaſon, 
and contrary to the Intention of 
their Maſter, do no ways concern 
them; and that the Reputation of 
being a courteous well bred Man, con- 
cerns them alone. 

They ought likewiſe to be careful not 
to proſtitute the Dignity of their Cha- 
racter, as thoſe do who frequent Ta- 


I 3 verns, 
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verns, and other Places of bad Repu- 
tation; and who have for their Friends 
and Confidents, Perſons that are noted 
for their Vices, and their Debauchery. 
A Miniſter ought not to be too ready 

to promiſe, but exact in performing 
what he has promis d: A down right 
Refuſal gives leſs Offence than a Breach 
of Promiſe. .. 

When he has once well eſtabliſh'd his 
Credit, by a ſtrict Performance of his 
Promiſes, he is in a Condition to do 
great Services to his Prince, and may 
count upon Relief in a time of need; 
whereas one who is known to be a 
Cheat, and to have no regard to his 
Word, is abandon'd.in ſuch Caſes by all 
who know him. x, | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XVIII. 
Of Treaties, and Ratifications. 
. E R E are many forts of Trea- 


ties between Sovereign Princes 
and States. The chief are thoſe of 


Peace, Truces, or Suſpenſions of Arms, 


Exchange, Ceſſion or Reſtitution of 

Towns, or Countries that are in Dif. 
pute, or have been conquer'd ; Trea- 
ties for the Regulation of the Limits 


and Dependencies of Countries „ 


Leagues Offenſive and Defenſive ; 


Treaties of Guaranteeſhip ; of Alli- 
ances by Marriage, of Commerce, &. 
There are Treaties: which are calld 


Secret Treaties, becauſe the Execution and 


Publication of them remains. for ſome: 
time ſuſpended. There are likewiſe 
Publick Treaties, to which ate added 
ſome Secret Articles. 

There are ſome Treaties which are 
call'd Eventual Treaties, becauſe their 


Execution depends on certain Events, 


4. which 


b 


their being mention d in general Terms, 
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Which it is ſuppos'd may happen; and 
without which, the ſaid Treaties are 
null and void: - 7 

When the Miniſters of two equal 
Potentates Sign a Treaty, they get two 
Copies made of it; and;every one of 


— 


them names his Prince firſt in the Cop 
which he keeps, and Signs it in the firſt 
Place; that they may not do any thing 


to prejudice their ſeveral Pretenſions to 


the Precedency, when there is a Com- 


petition between them about it. | 
New Treaties of Peace have almoſt 


always a great Conformity to the former 


Treaties that have been made between 


the ſame Potentates ; ſome of the Ar- 


ticles of which they confirm, and dero- 
gate from the others. They are drawn 
up according to the Plan of the old 
Treaties, and are divided into Ar- 
ticles, Jets | | 

It is the Duty of an able Miniſter, 


to ſee that all the Conditions which 


are for the Advantage of the Rights, 


.or Pretenſions of his Maſter, be therein 
expreſs'd very clearly and diſtindly ; 


he ought not to content himſelf with 


that 


bk, Wk, yp too, 4 „ 
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that are liable to be interpreted divers 
ways; but he ought to get them ſpeci- 
fied in ſuch a manner, as not to leave 
the leaſt room for Doubt. It is neceſ--._ | 
| fary for that end, that the Miniſtec 
| | ſhould be a perfect Maſter of the Lan- 
I guage in which the Treaty is written, 
that he may know the full Extent of 
the Signification that may be given to 
the Terms in which it is worded; and 
he ought to chuſe the prop:reſt and 
moſt expreſſive Words, As to which it 
is an eaſie matter to impoſe upon a 
Miniſter who is a Novice, and igno- 
rant of his Buſineſs, who. knows not 
the force of Words, nor the Art of 
Writing, and explaining his Thoughts 
clearly. And it is from this Ignorance 
of one of the contracting Parties, and 
the Dexterity of the other, that the 
Difficulties ariſe between Sovereigns, 
touching the Explanation of the Con- 
dicions of their Treaties; which oc- 
calions freſh Diſputes, and ſerves as a 
Pretext for a Rupture, to him who has 
2 Mind to begin the War again; by 
giving a favourable Interpretation, for 
his own Advantage, to the Terms and 
; I'5 Expreſſions 
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Expreſſions which are obſcure, ambi- 
guous or equivocal in ſome of the Ar. 
ticles. of their Treaties, 


Although the Miniſters of Sovereign 


Princes and States treat by Vertue of 
their Full Powers; yet nevertheleſs, 
they do not conclude, nor ſign any 
Treaty, but with the Clauſe of Ratifi- 
cation. by. their Maſters. This Ratifi- 
cation conſiſts of a Writing ſign'd with 
the Prince's own Hand, and ſeal'd with 
his Seal; by which he approves and ra- 
tifies all the Contents of the Treaty 
concluded in his Name, by his Miniſters, 
The ſaid Treaty, is therein repeated 
Word for Word before the Act of Rati- 
fication ;. by which he promiſes to ex- 
ecute it faithfully. And the Miniſters 
of: the different Parties do afterwards 
exchange the ſaid Ratifications within 
the time Stipulated. When there are 
Mediators, this Exchange is commonly 
made by them ; who deliver the ſeveral 
Ratifications into the Hands of the re: 


ſpective Parties. | 
The Treaties: are not publiſh'd till 
after the Exchange of the Ratifications; 


and: they do take Effect only from — 
aj 
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Day of their Publication, unleſs it be 
otherwiſe ordered by an expreſs Stipu- 
lation to the contrary... 


Of Diſpatches, and what is proper to be 
ebſerv'd therein. 


IT is: not enough ſor a Miniſter to 
1 know how to manage the Intereſts . 
of a Prince, or State, dexteroully, in a 
Foreign Court; but it is likewiſe neceſ- 


ſary to know how to give an exact and 


faithful Account of every thing that 
paſſes therein, not only with reſpect to 
the Negotiation with which he is 
charg d, but alſo of all the other Affairs 
which happen there during his Reſi- 
dence. 

The Letters which a Miniſter writes 
to his Prince, muſt be free from Pream 
bles, and vain trifling Ornaments. 
He is at his firſt ſetting out to enter 
upon Buſineſs; and to begin with giving 
him an account of the firſt Steps ha 
EP 1.6. | . took. 
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took upon his Arrival; and of the man- 
ner in which he was receiv'd. And ac- 
cording as he comes to the Knowledge 
of the State of the Court, and of the 
Affairs of the Country where he is, he 
ought to give an account thereof in his 
Diſpatches; obſerving therein the Dil. 
poſition of the Minds of thoſe who are 
in the greateſt Credit there, and of the 
Miniſters with whom he treats ; their 
Inclinations, their Paſſions, and their 
Intereſts. He muſt ſtudy to deſcribe 
them, in ſuch a clear and perfect man- 
ner, that the Prince or Miniſter, who 
receives his Diſpatches, may be able to 
know as diſtinctly the State of the 
things which he ſends him an account 
7 as if he were upon the place him- 
elf. b | 

All the Miniſters of France, both Am- 
baſſadors and Envoys, have at preſent 
the Honour to write directly te the 
King himſelf, to give him an account 
of the Affairs with which they are 
charg'd ; whereas in former times, , they 
feldom writ but to the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs; which ought 
to make them ſtill more mn 
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both as to the Matter, and to the Style 
of their Letters. 

He muſt be clear and ſuccinct, with- 
out uſing any fuperfluous Words, and 
without omitting any thing that may 
ſerve to make his Meaning intelligible, 
There ought to be in his Letters, a no- 
ble Simplicity of Style; equally remote 
from an Affectation of Learning and 
Wit, and from a Negligence and Clowns 
iſhneſs in the Expreſſions. They ought 
to be equally free from certain new 
affected Ways of Speech, and from 
thoſe which are low, and diſuſed amon 
the politer Part of Mankind, | 
He muſt relate the Facts, with the 
principal Circumſtances that ſerve to 
put them in a true Light, and may help 
to diſcover the ſecret Motives which 
influence thoſe with whom we treat, 


— 


A Letter which gives only a bare Ac- 


count of Facts, without entring into 
the Motives, can paſs for nothing elſe 
but a Gazette. | 

Letters which are filled with good 
Reaſoning, founded upon Facts, clear. 
ly deſcribed with all their Circumſtan- 
| Ces, do not appear to bg tedious ; it is 
only 


— 
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only the Superfluiciesin them that make 
one ſenſible of the Length of a Diſ- 
patch in matter of Buſineſs. 

It is convenient, that a Minifter, for- 
the Eaſe of his Memory, ſhould make 
a ſhort Memorandum in Writing of the 
chief Points of which he is to give an 
Account; eſpecially at his coming out 
from his Audiences ; and that he have 
it lying before him whilſt he is writing 
his Diſpatches; and that he divide his 
Letter into ſeveral ſhort Articles, to 
render it thereby the clearer and more 
diſtin, by ſeparating and dividing all 
his Matters. The Number of Articles 
in a Letter, or in. a Memorial about 

ZBuſineſs, produces the ſame Effect there- 
in, as Windows in a Building. 
He ought to keep Minutes of all the 
Letters which he writes to the Prince, 
or to his chief Miniſter ; and to rank 
them according to their Dates, that he 
may have Recourſe to them on Occa- 
ſion; and eſpecially. when he receives 
Anſwers to them. And he ought to do 
the ſame Thing with the Letters which 


he receives. 
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He ought always to begin his Letters, 


with mentioning the Receipt and Date 
of thoſe which he anſwers, and even 


the Day when he received them.: He 
ought to have them before him, that he 
may anſwer all the ſeveral Articles 
contained in them in their reſpective 
Order: He ought likewiſe to make Du- 
plicates of his own Letters, and to ſend 
them by different Ways, when they 


are to paſs through ſuſpected Countries; 


and he ought to write carefully every. 
thing that paſſes. | 


There are ſome Miniſters who write 


down every Night whatever they have. 


learned, or diſcovered, the Day be- 
fore; that they may be always in a 


j 


Readineſs to ſend away that kind of 


Journal upon any Occaſion that may. 


offer. 
The Miniſters of the Court of Rome- | 
have a peculiar Cuſtom among them; 


which is, to write on certain Occalions 


to the chief Miniſter, diſtin& Letters, 
by the ſame Courier, on the different: 
Matters concerning which they are 
obliged to write to him, inſtead of re- 
ducing them all into. one Letter. The 
: : Reaſon; 
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Reaſon of their ſo doing is, that the 
"Miniſter who receives them, may com- 
municate the Letter which relates to 
every different Affair to the Perſon 
whom it concerns, without imparting 
to him the other Matters contained in 
the Diſpatch. Mt + 
When one has Advices of Importance 
.to communicate, he ought not to 
grudge the Expence of Extraordinary 
Couriers, that they may be conveyed 
with the greater Speed and Safety. 
But one ought jikewiſe to beware of 
_diſpatching Expreſſes with Advices that 
are but ill-grounded ; as it often hap- 
pens to raw and unexperienced Mi- 
niſters. | 
A Publick Miniſter ought not to deſ- 
dcend ſo low, as to ſtuff his Diſpatches 
with Adventures and Circumſtances 
| unworthy of the Attention of his 
Prince: eſpecially when they have no 
manner of Relation to the Affairs 
= which he is charged with. | 
' Heought likewile to avoid filling them 
up with Invectives againſt the Prince 
with whom he reſides, and ought not 
to enlarge on his Faults and Perſonal 
ä | Weak- 
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Weakneſſes, ſave only ſo far as is ne- 
ceſſary for the Affairs he has in Hand 
to lay them open. But even in this 
Caſe, he ought to mention them very 
tenderly, and by way of excuſing them. 
It is a Reſpect that we owe to Sovereign 
Princes, whom God has eſtabliſhed _ 
over us, to ſpeak of them always with 
Decency, and in a manner full of Cir- 
cumſpection, although we ſhould be 
aſſured, that what we write of them 
would never come to their Knowledge: 
But there are few things which can re- 
main long a Secret among Men who 
have a long Commerce together ; the 
intercepting of Letters, and many other 
unforeſeen Accidents, do often diſco- 
ver them; and it were an eaſie matter 
to quote ſeveral Inſtances of that kind 
here. It is therefore prudent in a skil- 
I ful Miniſter, to think within himſelf #? 
when he is writing, that his Diſpatches 
may poflibly be ſeen by the Prince 
or Miniſters, of whom he writes ; and 
that he ought ſo to word them, as that 
I they may have no juſt Occaſion to find 
Fault with them. Theſe Confiderations 
however, ought not to weigh fo — 
13 Wit 
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with him, as to reſtrain him from 
di ſcovering to his Maſter any important 
Truths, for fear of diſpleaſing the Prince 
in whoſe Court he reſides. There 
would be ſomething ſervile and mean 
in this fort of Conduct; but he ought 
to know how to dreſs up theſe Truths 
in ſuch a manner, as that he may be 
able co maincain and juſtify, with a good 
Grace, the Advices which he has given, 
| When they come to be diſcovered; 
which depends not ſo much on the 
Things themſelves which he gives an 
Account of, as on the Turn which he 
gives them, and the Intention which 
he has in recounting them. 

There is another important Occaſion, 
where the Miniſter ſtands in need of all 
his Prudence to govern himſelf rightly 
in it; and that is, when he has only 
unwelcome Accounts toſend to a Prince 
who is wont to be flattered by his chiet 
Miniſters ; and who, for their own pri- 
vate Intereſts, are willing to conceal 
the bad Succeſs of Affairs. Of which 
I ſhall here ſet down an Example, 
which I had from a great Prince, and 


which ſeems very ſuitable to the preſent 
| Subject, 
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Subje&, and may ſerve to let us ſee the 
bad Government which the Court of 
Spain was under at that Time. 

Don Eſftevan de Gamarre, had ſerved 
the King of Spain a great many Years 
with Zeal and Fidelity, both in his 
Wars and Negotiations; particularly 
in Holland, where he reſided a long 
time in the Quality of Ambaſſador : 
He had a Relation in the Council of 
Spain, who was ready on all Occaſions 
to extoll his good Services ; and yet 
nevertheleſs he never met with any 
Recompence, whilſt new Comers were 
advanced to great Employments: He 
reſolved on a Journey to Madrid, that 
he might diſcover the Occaſion of his 
bad Fortune ; and being arrived there, 
he made his Complaint to the Miniſter, 
who was his Kinſman, giving him a 
Relation of his long and important Ser- 
vices that had been forgotten. The ſaid 
Miniſter, after having heard him very 
patiently, made anſwer to him, That 
he had no Body to blame for his Diſ- 
grace but himſelf; that if he had been 
as good a Courtier, as he was a Mini- 
ſter, and faithful Subject, he _ 

ave 
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have been advanced as well as others who 
had not done ſo good Service; but that 
his Sincerity had been a Bar to his For- 
tune; that all his Diſpatches were filled 
only with Truths that were uneaſie to 
the King his Maſter, and to his Mini: 
ſters; that when the French had gained 
any Victory, he gave a true Relation 
of it in his Letters; that when they 
laid Siege to a Place, he was the firſt 
that ſent the News of it, and foretold 
the Loſs of it, unleſs ſpeedy Care were 
taken to relieve it ; that when any Ally 
was diſcontented, and out of Humour, 
becauſe the Court of Spain had broken 
its Word to him, he preſs'd the Court 
earneſtly to perform its Promiſes, and 
forewarned them, that the ſaid Ally was 
ready to abandon- them, unleſs due 
Satisfaction were made him. Whereas 
the other Spaniſh Miniſters, who knew 
better their own Intereſts, and the Ways 
to make their Fortunes, ſent word, 
That the French were only @a Pack. of 
Scoundrels ; that their Armies were-ru- 
ind, and not in a Condition to under- 
take any thing; that when the French 
Troops had gained ſome W 
n they 
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they aſſured the Court, that they had 
been well banged, and that their Ene- 
mies were preparing to enter Fance. 
To which the ſaid Miniſter ſubjoined, 
That the King of Spain, and his Coun- 
cil, thought they could not too well 
reward thoſe who ſent them ſo good 
News; nor take too little notice of a 
Man like him, who never ſent them 
any but bad. | 

Then Don Eſtevan de Gamarre, being 


ſurpriz d at this Picture of the Court of 
Spain, which his Kinſman made him, 
reply d to him in theſe Terms; Seeing 


there is nothing elſe required to make 


one's Fortune in this Country, but to 


beat the French by falſe Relations, I do 
not deſpair any longer of my Affairs. 
And he returned back to the Low Coun» 


tries, Where he made ſo good an Uſe 


of the Information which his Kinſman 
had given him, that he ſoon gained to 


_ himſelf ſeveral Mercedes, to uſe the Spa- 
niſu Term. He ſaw his own Affairs 


proſper, in the ſame Meaſure as he 
laboured by his Diſpatches to ruin, in 


Idea, the Affairs of the French, 


From 
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From 'this one may gather, That the 
Court of Spain, at that Time, was wil- 
ling to be deceived z and that it gave its 
Ambaſſadors the Means to make their 
Fortune at the Expence of the true 
Intereſts of that Monarchy, 

Other Examples may be brought of 
what has happened in other Courts 
of the ſame Kind. Some time ago 
there.was an Envoy of the Emperor's 
at the Court of France, who procured 
himſelf to be in Credit at the Court of 
Vienna, and was advanced to great Pre- 
ferments, for having ſent, during the 
Stay he made at Paris, moſt falſe Rela- 
tions of the State of that Kingdom: 
He repreſented it, in his Diſpatches, 
as being intirely ruined, and exhauſted 
both of Men and Money; and he 
averred ſo ſtrongly, that France was 
not in a Condition to maintain a War, 
that, upon his Aſſurances alone, which 
had like to have proved of fatal Conſe- 
quence to the Houſe of Auſtria, the 
Emperor's Miniſters prevailed with 
him to enter into Leagues and Engage- 
ments, which occaſioned then the Ru- 
in of many of his Hereditary ne, 

an 
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and gave riſe to Inſurrections, which 
had well nigh coſt him a Part of his 
Dominions. 

But although the ſordid Flattery of 
a Miniſter in Foreign Courts ſhould 


not produce ſo bad Effects as theſe, yet 


there are no Conſiderations, nor Views 
of any private Intereſt, that ought to 
divert him from fulfilling the firſt and 
moſt eſſential of all his Duties, which 
is, to tell always the Truth to the 
Prince whom he ſerves ; that he may 
thereby prevent his taking falſe Mea- 
ſures: Which he ſeldom fails to do, 
when his Minifters are either unskil- 
ful enough, or corrupt enough, to 
write to him Things as he wiſhes them, 
inſtead of repreſenting them ſuch as 
they really are. 

It is likewiſe neceſſary, that in the 
Relation which he ſends to his Maſter, 
he take care not to irritate him without 
Ground againſt the Prince with whom 
he reſides; and he ought to endeavour 
on the contrary, to keep up a good 
Correſpondence between them, as far 
as lies in his Power. He ought for that 
Purpoſe, to do what he can to ſoften 

and 
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and leſſen the Diſcontents which often 
happen even between thoſe Princes who 
are united by their common Intereſts, 
and by their Treaties ; and it is prudent 
for him not to write always bluntly to 
the Prince whom he ſerves, all the Ef- 
fects of Peeviſhneſs and Impatience, 
which may _ inadvertently fall from 
the Prince with whom he Negotiates, 
when he does not foreſee any dangerous 
Conlequence they may have ; and when 
he is ſenſible that they proceed rather 
from his Humour, than from any ill 
Will which he bears to his Maſter, If 
he thinks it neceſſary to ſend an ac. 
count of them, it is- proper that he 


excuſe them, or ſoften them; that it © 


may be in his Power to redreſs that 
which is capable of ſetting them to- 
gether by the Ears. He ought more 
eſpecially to beware of imitating cer- 
tain vain ceremonious Gentlemen, who 
think that People never pay them Ho- 
nour enough, anſwerable to the falſe 
Idea which they have form'd to them- 
ſelves of their own Merit, and of what 
they conceive to be due either to their 
Birth, or to their Dignicy, e 

| „ 


J che clearing up the Truth; that he 
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which they are ſent, and their own 
Prince, by the paſſignate Relations 
which they ſend him 9 They 
are like unto, thoſe bad Servants, who, 
to engage their Maſter in their Quar- 
rels and private Piques, tell him, that 
others have ſpoken ill of him. | 
Wiſe Princes judge. it, often conve- 
nient to wink at Injuries that are 
done them, rather than to reſent them 
and the Miniſter who engages them to 
ſhew their Reſentment, acts commonly 
in that againſt their Intereſt, and ſome- 
times. even againſt their Will; which 
expoſes him ſooner or later to their 
dignation, when they , co: Netzen 
the Cauſe of a violent Reſolution, 
which often proves prejudicial to them 


, 


in its Conſequences. | 

A Miniſter ought, cxreully,.to dill 
guiſh in his Diſpatches, doubtful News 
from what is certain; and when the 
News that is not certain may be of Im- 
portance, he ought to write it with all 
the Circumſtances that may contribute 


may 
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may not "leave! his Prince in wes; 
upon. the Advices which he ſends him. 
It is "ok enough, that the Miniſter 
inform His Prices exactiy of alt chat 
comes to his Knowledge, touching the 
Publick Affairs; but he muſt likewiſe 
inform the Miniſters which the ſame 
Prince imploys in other Countries; and | « 
he ought do have a ſettled Correſpon- U 
dence of Letters With them, chat he | © 
may receive Intelligence from them of | © 
nt paſſes there, and of what may be 
of any Service to the Intereſts of their 
common Maſter, The Knowledge of 
all theſe things is very neceſſary to him, 
becauſe of 'the Connexion and Pepen- 
"3: there is between the Inxereſts of 
erent States, of Which Europe is 
ed, and that the Succefs of his 
Negotiations depends often on what 
happens in other Countries, and the 
e thatary taken U 
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: : Of Letters in Cypher. 


ECRECY being the Life of 
CI Negotiations, the Art of Writing 
in unknown Characters has been invent- 
ed, for concealing the Knowledge of 
what is written from thoſe who inter- 
cept the Letters; but the Induſtry of 
Mankind, whichis refin'd by Neceflity 
and Intereſt, has found out Rules for 
decyphering''theſs Characters, and pę- 
netrating by that Means into the Secret 
of other Peoples Letters. However, 
although there are Decypherers that are 
very eminent in their way, and who 
have reap'd great Advantages by their 
Art; yet I may venture to ſay it here 
upon good Gtounds, that they owe the 
Efteem they have gain'd ſolely to tile 
Negligence of thoſe who give bad Cy- 
phers, and to that of Miniſters, and 
their Secretaries, Who make not a right 
yſe of t lem. 
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Aſter having examined this matter 
thoroughly, together with the Rules of 
Decyphering; I am convinc'd, that a 
Letter well couch'd in Cypher, and 
that in a good Cypher, is not to be de- 
cyphered without Treachery; that is 
to ſay, unleſs one finds Means to cor- 
rxupt ſome Secretary, to give a Copy of 
the Key of the Cypher. And one may 
aſſuredly defy: all che Decypherers in 
Europe, to be able to decypher Cyphers 
that are very eaſie to thoſe who have 
the Key of them; when they are made, 
as they ought to be, upon a general 
Model, which it is an eaſie matter to 
give, and out of which an infinite 
Number of different Keys may be made 

-of a Cypher that cannot be decyphered. 
1 do not ſpeak of certain Cyphers, in- 
vented by Profeſſors in an Univerſity, 
and founded upon Rules of Algebra or 
Ariibmetick; which are impracticable 
; 75 reaſon of their too great Length, 
And of the Difficulties in uſing them; 
but of common Cyphers which all Mi- 
niſters make uſe of, and with which one 
may write a Diſpatch almoſt as faſt as 
With ordinary Letters. 1 
8 , ( 
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It would be neceſſary therefore, te- 
prevent the decyphering of Letters, 
that every Miniſter ſhould” take the- 
pains to make for himſelf a good Key” 
of a Cypher, and to leave a Copy of it 
at the Secretary of State's Office, with 
the Perſon who has the Truſt of decy- 
phering the Letters ; inſtead of uſing” 
the Cypher that is given him out of” 
the Secretary's Office, which is uſually” 
very eaſie to be'decyphered, and is oſten 
common to ſeveral other Miniſters of 
the ſame Prince; ſo that if any one of 
their Secretaries ſells the Key, it may 
be made uſe: of to decypher the Diſ- 
patches of thoſe Miniſters who are in- 
different Countries; which may occa- 
ſion great Inconveniences, and do con- 
ſiderable prejudice to the Affairs of the- 
Prince whom they ſerve, by the diſ- 
covery of his moſt important Secrets. 

It would be proper alſo, to direct 
every Miniſter to put the things which 
require Secrecy into a Letter by itſelf; . 
the whole written in Cypher, and not to 
ſuffer their Secretaries to write, as =_ 
commonly do, a part of their Dif- 
patches without Cypher, and to con- 
K- 3. tent 


—— 
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tent themſelves with interrupting the 
Sequel by ſome Words in Cypher. 
So that which is written in plain Words, 
without Cypher, ſerves, by the Cohe- 
ſion of the Diſcourſe, to help one to 
gueſs at the meaning of what is wrapt 
up in Cypher, and to let one know in 
What Language the Diſpatch is written; 
which cannot be gueſs'd at, when the 
whole Letter is in Cypher. And the 
Miniſter will do well, not to inſert in 
the Minute of his Letter in Cypher, 
any thing but what is Eſſential; and to 
cut off all ſuperfluous Words; that he 
himſelf may not loſe his time in com- 
poſing his Cypher, nor occaſion the 
loſs of it to thoſe who have the charge 
of decyphering his Letters; and who 
conceive a juſt Indignation againſt him, 
when they find nothing in them that 
deſerves the pains which the decypher- 
ing gives them. 
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C 1 A p. xxl. 
of the Choice F Miniſters. 


T O make a right Choice of Mi- 
niſters, proper for the Imploy- 


ments for which they are deſign'd, it is 


neceſſary to have regard to their per- 


fonal Qualities, to their Proſeſſion, to 
their Fortune; to the Prince or State, 
to whom they : are to be fent, and to the 
Buſineſs which they are to have in 
pr 1 2 

There are perſons of ſo vaſt a Capa- 
eity, that one may without Seruple im- 

ploy them in all ſorts of Buſineſs, and 
in all forts of Countries; who tranſ- 
form themſelves as it were into the 


Cuſtoms and Manners of Living of all 


Nations; who are of all Countries, and 
of all Profeſſions ;- who inſinuate them- 
ſelves equally into all ſorts of Tempers; 
who know how to accommodate chem 
ſelves to all ſorts of Humours; and 
Whoſe bright 1 and great Dexteri- 
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PO . them fit for eve 
eing the Number of thoſe extraordi- 
nary Genius's is but ſmall, there is a 


Neceſſity often to make ule of Perſons 


of more ordinary Parts; who never- 
theleſs do not fail of Succeſs, provided 


care be taken to imploy them in the 


Countries, and in the Buſineſs, which 
they are fitteſt for, and that they be nor 
over-loaded with a Weight whiclkthey 
are-not able. to bear. 

The different Profeſſions: of Men 
may be reduced to three principal ones. 
The FHrſt is, That of Eccleſiaſlicks, of 
whom there are ſeveral kinds. The 
Second is, That of Men of the Sword; 
which, beſides thoſe Who ſerve in the 
Armies, takes in. likewiſe thoſe who 
belong to the Court, and all Gentle= 
men, or who call themſelves ſuch ; and: 
who are not engag'd i in any of che Im- 
ployments of the Church, or Judica- 
ture. 
Lawyers, who are uſually call d Gene 
tlemen of the Long-Robe. 

There are few Countries where Ec- 
cleſiaſticks can be imploy'd in Nego- 


tiations; one cannot with VEGA 
n 


thing. But 


The Third Profeſlion i is, That of 
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ſend them into the Countries of Here- 


ticks or Infidels. At Rome, Which ſeems 


to be their Center, the Love and Af. 
fection which they have for the Pope, 


and forthe Grandeur of the Papal See ; - 
and the Deſire which almoſt all of them 
have to acquire Honours and Benefices, 


that are depending on that Court, may* 
render them ſuſpected of too great 


Partiality and Condeſcenſion towards 
the Politicks and Maxims that reign 
there, often to the Prejudice: of the: 


Temporal Rights of Sovereigns- 


The wiſe Republick of Venice, is for - 
fully perſuaded of the Partiality of its: - 
Prelates, and Churchmen in favour of 
the Holy See; that it does not content 
it ſelf with not imploying any of them 
in the Embaſſy to Rome; but it even 
excludes them from all its Deliberations - 
which concern that Court, and makes 
them remove out of their Aſſemblies, 
whenever they are about to treat of 


any Eccleſiaſtical Matters. - | 
Seeing the City of Rome is the great-r 


eſt Theatre in Europe for Competitions 
about Precedency, a Gentleman of the 
Sword, and of great Quality, is much 
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properer for that Place than any other, 
to ſupport the Character of Ambaſſador 
of a Crown'd Head, and to maintain 
there the Rights of his Maſter with 
Vigour. And it is for that reaſon, 
that the Crowns of France and Spain, 
I now a Days ſend any other Per- 
ons thither in that Quality, beſides 
Gentlemen of- the Sword. 
: The Cardinals and Prelates of the 
French and Spaniſh Nations, may ſome- 


of their reſpective Countries, and may 
do very good Service; but they are 
imploy d only as Aſſiſtants, and are to 
purſue the Orders which are given them 
in the Name of their Prince, through 
the Channel of his Ambaſſador; who 
ought to be the Depoſitary. of his In- 
tentions. 5 5 | 
If we examine well what are the 
true Duties of Biſhops, we ſhall find 
that they are not very conſiſtent with 
Embaſſies, and that it is very indecent 
for them to be running over the World, 
inſtead of diſcharging their primary and 
moſt eſſential Obligations. A Kingdom 
muſt needs be very deſtitute of A 
95 EA 0 


times be imploy'd there in the Affairs 
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vrt another Profeſſion proper for theſe 
ſorts of Imployments, for a Prince to 
be under a Neceſſity of drawing a Bi- 

ſhop out of the Heart of his Dioceſe, 
and diſpenſing with a Paſtor's Care of | 

the Flock committed to his Charge; 
imploy him in the Management of Po- 
litical Affairs, co which God has not 
call d him. Af he has ſuch a Superioricy 
of Genius, as to be thought properer 
than any other Perſon for rendring im- 
portant Services to the State, whether 
in Embaſſies, or in the Chief Miniſtry; 
as We have had ſome Inſtances 6f that 1 
kind, it would be decent for him, nay, | 
even his Duty, in this Caſe, to reſign | 
his Biſhoprick; that he may acguit him- | 
ſelf of the Obligations he lies under in 
that Capacity, and give himſelf up' i 
-wholly to the Affairs of his Prince. A. 
Cardinal, 5 an Abbot in-Commendan, . 
and all Eccleſſaſtical Perſons who have 
no Cure of Souls, may be imploy'd in 
fuch Matters with greater Decency, 
and leſs: Scruple'; both for. themſelves, 
—_— Prince who imploys them. 

Monks and Friars are ſometimes pro- 

per; to carry ſecret and important Meſ- 
K 6 ſages, 
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of their Arſenals and Magazines. 
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cs. 


ſages, by reaſon: of: the Faciliey they 
Have 'of :getting Accels to Princes; &+ | 
their Miniſters, under other Pretexts; 


but it would not be very decent to ſee 


them cloath'd with the Character of a 


Publick: Miniſter.. 


Gentlemen of the Sword may be 


imploy'd to Negoriate in all ſorts of 
Countries, without Diſtinctien of Re- 
ligions, and Forms of Government. 

A good General Officer, may ſerve 


with. ood Succeſs in the Quality of 
Amba 


dor, in a Country that is en- 
ged in War; becaufe. he may give 


good Advice to the Prince or State, to 
whom he is ſent, in Matters relating 


ta his own Profeſſion; which may be a 
means of gaining him Credit in the 


Country where he Negotiates, if that 
Country be in Friendſhip with his Ma- 
ter. And he is better able than any 


other Perſon to give a good account of 
the Forces of the Country where he is.; 
of:the Condition of their Troops, of 
the Experience of their Generals, of 
the Strength of their Fortified Towns, 


— 
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Man who has ſpent a great part of his 


Publick Affairs, and to learn all the 
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When an Embaſſy is to be ſent to a 
Prince who loves his Eaſe and his Plea- 

ſures, a good Courtier is properer to be 
ſent on that Embaſly than a. Soldier; | 
becauſe he is commonly more inſinua- | 
ting, and uſed to the Art of finding out 
ways to pleaſe thoſe whoſe Favour he | 
ſtands in need of. A Man that has been 
bred up at Court, turns and winds him- | 
ſelf eaſily into all manner of Shapes: 
he makes it his Buſineſs to diſcover the 

Paſſions and weak Sides of thoſe. with 
whom he has to do; and he has the 
Cunning to take Advantage of them 
in order to gain his Ends. So that 
commonly he ſucceeds more eaſily in 
rendring himſelf agreeable to the 
Prince with whom he reſides, than a 


Life in the Army, where he muſt needs 
have contracted ſome Roughneſs in his 
Humour and Converſation. But if 
either the Soldier or Courtier, have not 
taken due Care to inform themſelves of 


Sciences, neceſſary for a Miniſter. to 
know, the Experience of the One in 
the Art of War, and tbe Intriguing 
L Temper 


| 


| 
| 
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more likely to inſinuate themſelves into 
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[Temper of the Other become often 


uſeleſs to the Prince. who charges them 
with the Conduct of his Affairs. | 
The Gentlemen of the Long Robe, 
are uſually Men of more Learning, of 


greater Application, .and of a more Re- 


gular and Orderly Life and Conveiſa- 
tion, than Perſons who are bred up 
either in the Army, or at Court. And 
there are many of this Sort who have 
had good Succeſs in Negotiations, e ſpe- 
cially with Repubticks, and in General 
Aſſemblies, for the making of Treaties 


of Peace, Leagues, or other forts of 


Engagements. But they are not ſo 
proper in the Courts of Kings and Prin- 
ces, who prefer Courtiers, and thoſe 
of the Army before them; becauſe they 
are more ſuited to their own Inclina- 
tions, and their Ways of Living; and 
have frequenter Opportunities to en- 
tertain them with Things which they 
ſpend the greateſt Part of their Time 
Men of the Sword are alſo 


the Favour of the Ladies, who com- 
monly have a good deal of Credit in 
0 i? * 10 771K 
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The Functions of a Publick Miniſter 
are very different from the ordinary 
Occupations of a Magiſtrate: The One 
treats with a Sovereign Prince, or with 
his Miniſters, and acts only by way of 
Inſinuation and Perſwaſion; The Other 
judges of Law-Suits between Clients, 
who are very ſubmiſſive for fear of. 
loſing their Eſtates. This Habit of gi- 
ving Judgment makes him aſſume an 
Air of Gravity and Superiority ; which 
renders him ordinarily of a leſs flexible 
Temper, of a more difficult Acceſs, 
and of a leſs engaging Carriage, than 
Courtiers commonly are of ;. who are 
accuſtomed to live with their Supe- 
riors, and with their Equals. 

I know that there are among the 
Gentlemen of the Robe, many of a 
Superior Genius, who have all the 
Qualities neceflary to pleaſe in the 
Courts of Princes. But when we ob- 
ſerve the Faults of every Profeſſion, it is 
not deſigned that this ſhould extend to 
each Perfon belonging to it: For 
although there be a great many Soldiets 
who are brutal and unpoliſh'd, and 
many Courtiers who are ignorant and 


vain ; 


— — 
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vain ;' it does not follow from thence, || a 
that there are not a great Number of Ife 
both theſe Kinds of Men, who are civil, 
knowing and skilful ; in the ſame man- v 
ner as there is a great Number of Per- I; 
ſons of the Long Robe, who are polite: || {6 
well-bred Gentlemen, and of an enga- I m 
ging and agreeable Converſation. er 
But ſeeing the Qualifications and an 
Learning that are neceſſary for the fo 
forming of good Miniſters, are of a IH. 
very large Extent, they are ſufficient: ¶ foc 
of themſelves to take up a Man's whole | Ef 
Time, and their Functions are of Im- I ſe} 
portance enough to make a Profeſſien Im 
by itſelf; fo that thoſe that ſet them Io 
ſelves apart for that Service ought not Iſwe 
to be diſtracted by other Employments Ithe 
which have no manner of Affinity withr Aff, 
ſuch ſort of Buſineſs. And as it is not Fi 
uſual to give the Command of an Army 
to a Man, becauſe he has bought an 
Office at Court, or procured ſome Civil 
Employment, when he has never ſerved 
in the Army; fo likewiſe none ought Pove 
to be truſted with the Management of ug 
a Negotiation of Importance, who has prigl 
not-ſome.way acquired the Wy" Vile 
ILY and!!! 
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and Knowledge that are neceſſary to 
form an able Miniſter. 

Much leſs ſhould a Man be imploy'd 
who has ſpent the greateſt part of his 
Life without doing any thing in any 
ſort of Profeſſion whatſoever; and who 
makes uſe of the Credit of ſome pow- 
erful Relation, or Friend, to get him 
an Imployment in a Foreign Country, 
for want of other Means of ſubſiſting at 
Home, where he has ordinarily, in a 
fooliſh Manner, ſquandred away his 
Eſtate. Thoſe who take upon them. 
ſelves to place Perſons of this ſort in 


Imployments that are ſo delicate, and 


ſo difficult in their own Nature, are an- 
ſwerable before God and Man for all 
the Prejudice which they do to the 
Affairs of the Prince, or State, who 
imploys them. And it is one of the 
greateſt Faults that a Prince, or chief 
Miniſter, can commit againſt the Max- 
ims of good Government, to imploy 
derſons that are unfit in the Courts oß 
overeign Princes, and States. They 
dught to ſend thither thoſe of the 
righteſt Parts, of the moſt conſummate 


- BYudom, and of the. greateſt Know- 


ledge. 


The late Great Duke of Tuſc any, who 


The Art of 
ledge in Publick Affairs; ſuch as know 
how to take Advantage of the Con jun- 
&ures which happen even.in the ſmalleſt 
Courts, and that often when one thinks 
the leaſt of it. Beſides, a Man of pe- 
netration and Attention does not con- 
fine his Thoughts barely to the Coun- 
try to which he is fent, but extends his 
Obſervations to what happens in the 
Neighbouring and more remote Coun- K. 
tries; and gives Hints te his Prince 
bow to take Advantage thereof. 
People of ordinary Talents ought to 
confine themſelves to Imploy ments ſuit- £ 
ed to their Capacity within their oẽ nf 
Country,; becaufe the Faults which 
they commit there are eaſily retrieved] FF 
by the Authority of the Prince, or 1 
State, who imploys them; whereas fon 
the Faults committed in an indepen -] trie 
dent State, are oftentimes irretrievable. 
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was a Prince of great Wiſdom and Pe- 
netration, was complaining one Day 

to an Ambaſſador of Venice, who pals df gior 
through Florence in his Way to Rome, II 
That that Republick had ſent him, inf was 
the Quality of Reſident, a Man with Gro! 
988 0 | 
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out Conduct, and without Judgment. 
Upon which the Ambaſſador made an- 
ſwer to him; 1 am not at all ſurprized at 
it, for we have ' Fools enough at Venice. 
To which the Great Duke reply'd ; We 
bave likewiſe Our Fools at Florence; but we 
do not fend them abroad, to take Care of our 
Affairs. 


eee eee eee en 


CHAP. XXII. 


Olfervations touching the Choice of 
Miniſters. 


T5 is of great Importance to Soveteign 
Princes and States, to chooſe Per- 
tons that are acceptable to the Coun- 
tries to Which they are ſent. For that 
End, it is neceſſary to have Regard to 
the Difference of the Governments, 
and Inclinations, which prevail in each 
Country, and eſpecially to the Reli- 
gion eſtabliſhed there. 

In ſome of the preceding Ages, there 
was a Jeſt made, and not without 
Ground, upon the Court of France's ha- 

| ving 


| whether he be an 1chog/a 
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ving ſent a Biſhop, in the Quality of 
an Ambaſlador, to Conftantineple ; and a- 
bad Catholickto Rome, in the tame Qua- 
lity ; which made the People ſay, That 
the One went to con vert tbe Great Turk; 
and the otber to be converted. by the Pope. 


When there arrives a new  Fremuth. 


Ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, the Turks 
enquire immediately of the Interpreter, 
n, or 4 Cadi. 
If he tells them, that he is an Ichoglan, 
they are well ſatisfy d; but if he be a (adi, 
they have a much leſs Eſteem for him. 


They mean by the Term 1choglan, a 


Courtier, or a Man bred up at Court, 
the 1choglans being Men bred up in the 
Seraglio, as a kind of Pages to the 
Grand Signior, and who are often ad- 
vanced to the firſt Imploy ments: And 
by a Cadi they mean a Churchman, or 
a Man of the Long Robe; a Cad; ſig - 
nify ing, in their Language, a Judge, 
who decides Points of Law, and. Mat- 
ters of their Religionnsmn 
It is Prudence in a Sovereign, not to 
ſend into a ſtrange Country a Perſon 
who has already rendred himſelf diſ- 


agreeable there; and who has left be- p 


hind. 


— 
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hind him bad Impreſſions of his Con- 
duct, and of his evil Intentions againſt 
the State to which he is to be ſent. 
Such a Perſon as this would not be 
very proper to convince them of the 
favourable Diſpoſitions of his Maſter; 
he would make them believe on the con- 
trary, that he were ſent thither for no 
other End, but to form Cabals in order to 
diſturb the Peace and Quiet of the State. 
A Prince cannot be compelled to recall 
a Miniſter whom he has ſent into a 
Foreign Country; but it is his Intereſt 
to ſend one thither who may be agree - 
able to the Prince to whom he ſends 
him, and eſpecially if he has any Affairs 
of Conſequence to tranſact with the 
laid Prince. $1921 
It is not proper likewiſe: to ſend a 
Miniſter who is remarkable for his bad 
Life and Converſation. Such Repre- 
ſentatiyes as theſe give, in a remote 
Country, a very diſadvantageous Idea 
of the Princę whom they repreſent, and 


Joften Even of the whole Nation; it 
being natural to judge of all the Inha- 
Pitants by the Conduct of the Miniſter; 
= Pecauſe it is not to be ſuppoſed, t 


hat 


long his on Reaſon, whit-he makes 
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a Prince, or State, would pick out, 
among the moſt looſe and diſſolute 1 
Subjects they have, a Miniſter to re- et 
pte kent him in a ſttange Court. lu 
However, as there is no- general St 
Rule without an Exception; à hard g: 
rinker ſucceeds ſometimes better than |] x; 
a ſober Man, in treating with the Mi- 
niſters of the Northern Countries; 
idedl he knows to drink without 


othors loſetheirs. - 7 

A hrince ought alſo rocooniides; that 
People: ordinarily Judge no otherwiſe 
of -his. Intentions , - than by - thoſe 
which his: Miniſter. expreſſes.” If "he 
makes himſelf agreeable inthe Country 
where he is, and if he gets himfelf to 
be belov'd and eſteem d there, they 
eſteem, and they love the Maſter whom 
he repreſents. If he makes "himſelf 
odions ta them bya bad Conduct, and 
2 haughty inſolent Carriage; his Prince 
tuns a reer W being hated 
there likewiſe, 7 © 

We have ſeen; * a Time, Fo. 
reign Miniſters alter, by their bad Con- 


Ran 
duet, the-good-Intelligence thet wa tar 
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detween two States, whoſe reciprocal 
|| 1lntereſt it was to maintain it. And on 
the other hand, we have often ſeen 
_ and able Miniſters: reunite two 
States that were Uivided,* and en- 
gage Princes to quit antient Alliances! 
and to enter into new ones with their 
Maſter ;- becauſe the faid Miniſters had 
che Att of gaining Faith and Credit 
t with: the ſaid Princes, and of making 
5 | themſelves their Confidents, and the 
Friends. And this is what evety able 
ty Miniſter 6ught to endeavour to ſucceed 
In. For which End, he ought to join 
e to at agreeable and engaging Carriage, 
che Sonduct and Behavioor of an Ho. 
neſt Man, always truè to His Word; 
nd ought never ti found his Nego- 
tiatfons on poor Quirks and Subrilttes, 
which ferve only to diſcredit the Perfon 
who makes uſe of the. 
Poeffons c "great Quality are proper 
for” Allies, becauſe their Names 
carry With them an Atithority, and 
U Procure chem Reſpeck: But whatever 
OF Reverence People may pay to their 
"EF Rank and Birth, yet nevertheleſs they 
are Occaſion for a good Judgment, 
=. 2 g or 
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for Learning and Experience, to ma- 
nage right an Affair of Importance; 
they will very readily be deceived, 
if they fancy, as many of that kind do, 
that nothing ought to. be reſuſed to 
their Quality. 
It has been already | ſaid, That they 
are much properer ſor an Embaily 


which is 1 ned only for ſome Ce- 
remony : of; N and no great 
Duration, an for an where 
the Buſineſs is to tręat of difficult 


Matters, which require, a long Diſcus 
fion ; unleſs , they have joined with 
them able Colleagues, who may eaſe 
them of this . And i it is necoſſa- 
ry in this aſe, to implo the beſt 
Artiſts, as is Full Asi Lother 
Profeſſions, without choofi ing particu- 
larly thoſe who have the greateſt Names, 


and who are beſt eds 
1 Lite te to im ploy 


It is not proper 
Perſons of, ip low 2. Quality 5 7 will 


make them. .contemned, . 810 Ap þ ai 
ſerved in ſo mean mployzuc ments, 
may be a Reproach to em... Philip 4 
Commines obſerves very judiciouſly 78. 


F 0 which King, PR XI. 50 g 
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of, in ſending Oliver le Daim, his Bar- 
ber, to the Princeſs of Burgundy at 
Ghent, and how he was deſpiſed there, 
and was in Hazard of loſing his Life, 
inſt ead of ſucceeding in his Negotia- 
tion. Ane Lecn 
A young Miniſter is ordinarily pre- 
ſumptuous, vain, light and indiſcreet; 
and there is Danger in truſting him 
wich the Management of an Affair of 
Conſequence; unleſs he be a Perſon of 
ſingular Metit, and whoſe happy Na- 
tural Temper has furniſhed him earlier 
with the Gifts which are uſually at- 
tained only by Age and Experience. 


An old Man is peeviſh, full of Diffi: 


culties, finding Fault with every thing, 
condemning the Pleaſures which he 
himſelf is not longer able to partake of, 
very improper to inſinuate himſelf 
into the Favour of the Prince, or his 
Miniſters, and in no good Condition 
to act, by reaſon of the Slowneſs and 


IInfirmities that attend Old Age. 


A middle Age is the propereſt for 
Negotiations; becauſe there one finds 
Experience, Diſcretion and Modera- 
tion, which are wanting in Young, 


2 L. P eople 5 
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| People 1 Vigour; Activity dug ia an 
| E Humour, which forſake Old 
Men 
A Man of Letters i much 'properer 
than a Man of no Learning to make a 
good Miniſter, He knows how to 
peak and auſwer juftly upon every | 1 
ching that is ſaid to him; he ſpeaks t 
. knowingly of the Rights of Sovereigns, ( 
be explains thoſe' of his Prince, and 
juſtifies them by Facts and Examples, | r 
Wehle us b quote to the purpoſe; | ti 
whereas an Ignorant Man has no other | fc 
Reaſon to offer but the Will and Power | gt 
of his Maſter, and the Orders which b 
he has received thereupon ; which are | ac 
no Law to Princes and States that are I lik 
free and independent, and who often | 
yield to the judicious Remonſtrances | lia 
of a Man of Learning and Eloquence. | ve: 
Miniſters that are Ignorant, and J Co 
puffed up with a conceited Opinion of I Dit 
the Grandeur of their Maſter, are very | wel 
ſubject to take his Name in vain, that | kno 
is to ſay, to quote him without any | Th 
eaſon in things which have not the 710 
eaſt Relation to his Intereſts, and that 


cnly to countenance their private Paſ- J well 
NV, 4 A ſions. 
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ſions. Whereas a wile Miniſter takes 
care not to engage the Name or Autho- 
rity of his Prince, and never quotes 
him but when it is neceſſary. 

We have ſeen Miniſters who threat- 
ned, on the part of the King their Ma- 
ſer, all thoſe who did not approve of 
their irregular Proceedings, and bad 
Conduct. | 

| The Knowledge of Facts, and Hiſto- 
| ry, is one of the principal Qualifica- 
ons of an able Miniſter; becauſe Rea- 
r | ſons being often Problematical, the 
r | greater, part of Mankiad are led by 
n Examples, and determine themſelves 
n according to what has been done in the 
bt 
n 
5 


liks Cale before, 0 8 0 
A Miniſter who is without Study, is 
liable to fall into a great many Incony 

. | veniences, by the Obſcuricy and bad 
id | Conſtruction of his Diſcourſes, and 
of | Diſpatches. It is not enough to think 
ry | well of an Affair; but a Man muſt 
at | know likewiſe how to explain his 
ny | Thoughts diſtin&ly, clearly and intel- 
he | ligibly. And ic is neceſſary that a 
Hiniſter ſhould have a Facility to ſpeak 
-| vell in Publick, and to write well; 
L 2 which 
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Which is veiy rare and difficult to be 
attained by one who has not ſtudied. 


Formerly Ambaſſadors were called 


vy the Name of Orators, to ſhow that it 


was neceſſary they ſhould know to ſpeak 
well. But the Eloquence of an Am- 
baſſador ought to to be very different 
from that of the Pulpit and Bar. His 
Speeches ought to be fuller of Senſe 
than Words, without affecting Terms 
chat are too refined. He ought to ac- 
commodate his Diſcourſe to the Perſons 
to whom he addreſſes himſelf ; and to 
take care that every thing he ſays may 
concur to the End which he propoſes 


o himſelf ; which is to convince them] 


of the Things which he has in charge 
to repreſent to them, and to determine 


them to take the Reſolutions which he 


deſires. And this is the Proof of true 
P 57 197 IG 
If he ſpeaks to a Prince, he muſt do 
it without raiſing his Voice, but with 
the Tone of ordinary Converſation; 
witli an Air of Modeſty and Reſpect, 
and in a conciſe Style; after having 
well ponderd and examined the Ex- 
ProfllonsWiikelt be me aſe of, Fr 
2 eienr nene Ces 
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ces do not love long Diſcourſes, nor 


great Talkers. An able Miniſter ought 
not to fall into this Error, which ſuits - 


only with Scholars and Pedants. Wiſ- 


dom and long Diſcourſes ſeldom go to- 
gether. 


When a Miniſter ſpeaks before a- 


Senate, or to a Republick, it is allow- 
able for him to be a little more florid 


and copious in his Diſcourſe. But if 


he is too long, we may apply to him 


the Anſwer which the Lacedemonians - 
made to the Ambaſſadors of the Iſle of - 
Samos, That they had forgot the beginning” 
F their Speech, that they had not liſtned 
ro the reſt of it, and that nothing of it 


pleas d them but the end. Meaning that: 


by putting an end to their Speech, 


wy had ceas'd to tire them. 


Miniſter ought to conſider, that- 
being the Organ by which his Prince, 
or his State, explain themſelves ; he 
ought to do it with Energy, with Juſt 


neſs, and with Dignity. 


* 
* 


A Man of Letters is more on his, 
Guard than anIgnorant Man, not to be 
over-reach'd in his Treaties. He knows + 
how to unravel the Sophiſnys,. the capti- 
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An Ignorant Man is very much to 
blame for engaging himſelf in thoſe 
Imployments, and for deferring to 
qualify himſelf ſor the due Execution 
of them, until he has obtain'd them. 
It is the ſame thing as if a Man ſhould 
defer the giving Orders for the making 
of his Arms, until he has immediate 
occaſion to uſe them. * 
There are ſome Courtiers who deſ- 
piſe Sciences, becauſe they are ignorant 
of them; and maintain boldly, that 
nothing Elſe is neceſſary to make a Man 
capable of the greateſt Imployments, 
beſides good natural Senſe; and this 
they confirm by the Example of ſome 
illiterate Perſons, who have. given 
Proofs of their Capacity in the Manage- 
ment of the moſt intricate Affairs I own, 
that good natural Senſe is rhe firſt Qua- 
lity requir'd ina Miniſter. But Sciences 
and acquir'd Knowledge, being join'd 
with a good natural Genius, makes 2 
Man tread firmer and ſurer in all his 
Conduct. And there is as much difference 
5+ ; hetween 
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between a 'Man of Senſe who has Lear- 

ning, and a Man of Senſe who has + 
none, as there is between a rough Dia- 
mond, and a Diamond that 15-potifh'd - 


and well ſet; which owes its chiefeſt 
Beauty, and its greateſt Splendor, to + 
| the Art which has brought it to Per- 

I feection. 

11A Man of good Senſe cannot fetch 
every thing he wants out of his o-wWn 
proper Stock, nor remove all the Diffi- 


Culties th at may occur by his natural 
| Reaſon. He wants to fortify that by 
+ | Examples; of what has been done on 
+ | #he like Occaſions, by the Knowledge 
of public and private Rights and In- 

5 tereſts, and by a chain of Facts, on 
Which depend the greateſt part of Af - 
e fairs that come under Treaty, and 
n 


which are not to be learned but by a 
long Experience. And if any one has - 
ſucceeded by the bare Strength of his + 
- | Genius, without Study, and without 
s | the Knowledge of Publick Affairs; it 
d is an Example fo rare, that it cannot, 
A and ought not to be drawn into Con- 
is Aequence, nor perſuade one to chuſe 
e an ignorant Mun tor the W 
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of an important Negotiation, unleſs 
he is reſolv d to run the Hazard of ſee- 
ing it miſcarry in his Hande. 

Great Courts do not always commit 
their Embaſſies to the propereſt and fit- 
teſt Perſons; and they content them- 
felves with putting in Perſons of ordi- 
nary Talents, who make intereſt for 


| them, and obtain them; whilſt thoſe 


of brighter Parts, and of a ſuperior 
Genius, who would be highly uſeful in 
thoſe Imployments, ſhun them inſtead 
of ſeeking after them; chuſing rather 
to fix themſelves near to the Perſon of 
the Prince; becauſe the Recompences 


for that Service are much Reater, and 


much more frequent, and becauſe thoſe 
that are abſent are commonly forgot- 
ten; which makes them look upon an 


Embaſſy as a ſort of an honourable 


Exile. „neee 
To remedy this Inconvenience, 
Princes and States who have a mind to 
be well ſerv'd in Foreign Countries, 
ought to annex Honours and Rewards 
to the Services that are done them in 
Imployments of ſo great Importance 
to the good of their Affairs a to 
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have regard to the Expences which 
their Miniſters are oblig'd to be at, for 


ſupporting the Honour of their Cha- 
racter, and procuring Succeſs to their 


Deſigns. But as Princes have an eſſen- 


tial Intereſt to reward well their good 
Miniſters, ſo they have the ſame Inte- 
reſt to chaſtiſe the bad ones; and the 


ought to be perſwaded, that Rewards 


and Puniſhments are the moſt ſolid 
Foundations of a good Government. 

It is likewiſe neceſſary, that the 
Prince ſhould make it known, that he 
puts a Confidence in the Perſons whom 
he ſends, if he has a mind that the 
Meſſages which they deliver in his 
Name ſhould be regarded. For it is 
very difficult, for a Miniſter to gain 
Credit in a Foreign Court, unleſs they 
be there perſuaded that he himſelf is in 
Credit with hrs Prince, and with his 
Chief Miniſters. | 

It is very uſeful for an able Prince to 
have always about him a. certain Num- 
ber of good Miniſters, - well choſen, 
and well inſtructed in Publick Affairs, 
and to maintain them with Penſions, or - 
other Bounties ; that they may be al- - 
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- ways in a Readineſs to ſerve him in 
Affairs that may fall out. It is not 
time co look for them at all Adventures, 
and to make a Choice, good or bad as 
it happens, when he has occaſion for 
them. And the Difference that there 
3s between a good Artiſt, and a ſorry 
one, is of much greater Importance in 
this Profeſſion, than in any other, 
The mature of the Affairs that are 
to be Negotiated, ought alſo to be well 
conſider'd, in the Choice of the Per- 
Tons who are to be imploy'd in the Ne- 
Eotiation, If it is an Affair of Secrecy, 
2 private Perſon, who is fit for the Bu- 
ſineſs, and is without Pomp, is much 
properer to manage it with Succeſs, 
than a Man of greater Rank. And it 
is neceſſary on theſe Occaſions, to have 
a much greater regard to the Genius, 
than to the Fortune of the Perſon who 
is imploy'd. | Ws 
The Quality of Ambaſſador carries 
"along wich it a great deal of Incum- 
' brance, becauſe of the great Train 
which it is neceſſary for Embaſſadors 
to have with them; the Ceremonies 
Aud Rank which they are oblig d . 
| 12 eye 
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ſerve, their Entries, their Publick Au- 
diences, and all their Proceedings, 
which expoſe them conſtantly to the 
View of the Publick, and make them 
be watch'd too narrowly. An Envoy 
commonly requires leſs time to finiſh 
un Affair which he is charg'd with, 
than an Ambaſſador muſt have to-pre- 
pare his Equipage. There are often 
. Spaniſh Ambaſſadors, who after having 
fl been named to the Embaſly, imploy 
„ many Years to prepare themſelves for 
| cheic Departure. 
ö The moſt part of grand Affairs, have 
\. | been concluded by Miniſters ſent pri- 
ch vately. The Peace of Manſter, one of 
„che moſt intricate and moſt univerſal 
it chat have been Negotiated, was not the 
ve! Work alone of the many Ambaſſadors 
is, | Who had a Hand in it. A Confident 
hol of Duke Maximilian of Bavaria, ho 
Was ſent privately to Paris, adjuſted 
the prime Conditions of it with Cardi- 
nal Mazarine. The Duke of Bavaria 
was then in a ſtrait Conjunction wich 
the Emperor, and yet that cunning 
Prince knew well enough, that it was 
"the Intereſt of his Family not to deliver 
L.6 himſelf. 
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_- himſelf up intirely to the Diſcretion of 
the Houſe of Auſtria; and that he ſtood 


in need of the Friendſhip and Protecti- 
on of France, to preſerve: to his Suc- 


ceſſors the Electoral Dignity, and the 
; Upper Palatinate, which he had acquired 
during the War: And when he was. 


once convinced that this was his In- 


tereſt, he drew in the Emperor, and the 


whole Empire, and determined them to 


cConclude the Peace with Fance, Sweden 
and their Allies, purſuant to the Pro- 


ject which had been ſettled at Paris, 
The Peace of the Pyrenees was con- 


France and Spain, upon the Treaty 
which had. been made at Lyons, be- 


tween Cardinal Mazarine and Pimentel, 


Secret Envoy of the King-of- Spain. 
And the Peace of Ry/wick was treated 
and agreed on by ſecret Negotiations, 


the Year. 1 697: | 


3 


. * 
* 
8 . 
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cluded by the two firſt Miniſters of 


before it was concluded in Holland, in 


— 


Whether it be uſeful to ſend many Mini- 


ſters tothe ſame Country. 
XT HEN there is nothing to be 


done, but to entertain a good 


Correſpondence with a Prince or State, 


in time of Peace, and to give acconnt 


of what paſſes in the Country where 
one is, without having any Matters of 
Importance to manage there; it is ſuf- 


ficient to have one Miniſter only, either 


in the Quality of Ambaſſador, or En- 


voy. And it is even more advantageous 


to have only one in each Country, be- 


cauſe the Jealouſies which often: ariſe 


between many Miniſters of the ſame 


Prince, create him commonly a 22 | 
Ss by 


deal of Trouble and Unealine 
their reciprocal. Accuſations and Com- 


plaints, and may occation Difficulties 


in the Execution of his Orders. But 


there are ſome: Occaſions where it is 


adyantagoous, and even neceſlary, to 


ade. 46 ie 4 
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ſend 
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ſend to one aud the fame Place, or to 


the ſame Country, ieveral Miniſters of 
Ability, Application and Induſtry. 
Thoſe Occaſions are Conferences for 
Peace, whether it be that the Princes 
ſend thither as Parties concern'd, or as 
Mediators, to procure Peace among 
Princes who are at War. 


' Minifter alone to be able to undergo 

the Fatigue of aflifting at all the Con- 
ferences, drawing up all the Memorials, 
- preparing all the Anſwers, both Wülat 
ate to be deliver'd by Word of Mouth, 
as well as in Writing, and of doing all 
the other things that are neceflary on 
the like Occaſions ; for adjuſting ſo 
many different Intereſts and -Paſſion; 
that divide Princes, and their Miniſters. 
And it is with a great deal of Reaſon, 
that each Prince, and Each State, fends 
- thither uſually ſeveral Miniſters, that 
they may ſhare that Labouramong'them, 
and concert together the Meaſures 
which they ought to tuke for conduct- 
jag the Affairs with Which they ate 
-* chafg'd,” to the end Which is pro- 
pos d. vl . | +S F . J 82 - | . 
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It would be a difficult thing for one 
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It would be proper on theſe Occaſi- 
ons, to follow the ſame Method which 
was eſtabliſh'd during the Treaty of 
Munſter, between the Duke of Lingue- 
wille, who was the chief 'of the Embaſ- 


fy, and Mefflieurs 4 Avaux and Servien - 
His Colleagues ;. which was, to make 
only one Diſpatch for all the three that 
they might preſerve an- Uniformity in 

the recital of the Facts, which might 
have been related differently, if every 
one of them had write ſeparately to 


Court. And as to their ſeveral Senci- | 


ments touching each Affair, which 


they gave account of, if they ditfer'd : 
in Opinion, they marked it in their 
common Diſpatch ; ſaying after this 


manner: I Duke of Longaevil'e am of 


ſuch Opigion ; and the Sentiment of 


me d Avanx, or of me Servien is 
ſuch. And every one gave his reaſons 
for his Opinion; and the Court decided 
the matter by its Anſwer, which was 

like wiſe in common to all the three. 


They had likewiſe many Perſons of 


good Abilities, whom they deputedto 
"Oſnabruck ; where were held the Con- 
fer ences of the Proteſtant Miniſters of 


Germany, 
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- Germany, and of the Northern Crowns, 


and at which they aſſiſted in the Qualit 


of King's Envoy or Reſident. Theſe 
Miniſters of the ſecond Order were a 
great! help to the Ambaſſadors; and 


ome of them have ſince that time be- 


come excellent Ambaſſadors, and have 
rendred great Services to the State. 


It is alſo very uſeſul, and often ne- 
ceſſary, to employ more than one Mini- 


ſter in Free States, where the Govern- 

ment is divided among many; and in 
Countries where there is a Civil War, 
when a Prince has ſome Intereſts to 


manage with the Oppoſite Parties. It 


is likewiſe neceſſary to have more than 
one Miniſter in an Elective Kingdom, 
when Votes are to be made for the Ele- 


Rion of a new Prince. 

When there is only one Miniſter in a 
Country where the Authority is divi- 
ded, it is not poſſible for him to tranſ- 


port himſelf to all the Places where his 


Preſence is often neceſſary at one and 


the ſame Time, and to treat with all 
thoſe Perſons who are there in Credit. 
It likewiſe often falls out, that one and 


the ſame Miniſter does not ſucceed to 


pleaſe 


i 
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pleaſe all thoſe who are in the Oppo- 


ſite Intereſts, and that it is enough for 


him to be a Friend of the Head of One 


of the Parties, to make him be ſuſpect- 


ed of the Others; which is remedy'd 


by another Miniſter who is not under 


the ſame Engagements. 
It is convenient to chooſe, for one 


and the ſame Country, Miniſters that 
are Friends with one another, and of 


ſuitable Tempers, thereby to avoid the 
Jealouſies and Diviſions which- may be 
in Danger of hurting the Intereſts of 
their Maſter ; which happens bur too 
often. We ſaw, during the Negotia- 
tion of the Peace of Munſter, an Exam- 
ple of this Divifion, between the two 
laſt Plenipotentiaries of France, which 
went ſo great a Length as to publiſh 
Manifeſto's, the one againſt the other. 
Cardinal Ricblien did not content 
himſelf with. r feveral Nego- 
tiators for one and the ſame Affair; he 
often divided the Secret of his Deſigns 
between them; and he ſet many Wheels 

a going in order to accompliſh them. 
Beſides the Publick Miniſters which 
he ſent into each Country, he often kept 
| | there. 
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there ſecret Agents and Penſionaries, 
Natives of the ſame Country, who gave 
him Advice of every thing that paſs'd 
there, without the Knowledge and 
Participation of the King's Amballa- 
dors; who often knew nothing of the 
Commiſſions of thoſe Emiſſaries. And 
they ſent him an Account of the Con- 
duct of the King's Ambaſſadors, as well 
as of the TranſaRtions in the Court F 
where they refided: By which means | 
nothing eſcaped his Knowledge, and!“ 
he was in a Condition to ſet the Am- t 
baſſadors right, when they failed inf} 3 
any thing; either by their bad CONE, F 


or for want of Penetration. | 4 
el 

cute er gg IODINE a 
CHAP, XXIV. 8 
Of yR Daties preliar fo a Miniſter. H. 


Miiaiſter that is charged wich the th; 
-{ 3 Intereſts of a Prince, or State, hi; 
in a Foreign Country, is obliged to to 
take care that there be nothing publiſhed] al 
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tation of his Sovereign, and to reſent it 
with Vigour, even to the inſulting of 
thoſe who fail in the Reſpect tt at is due 
to him; if the Prince with uv hon he 
reſides does not procure Satisfaction to 
be made. ; „ 
He ought to protect all the Subjects 
of his Maſter, who are in the ſame 
Country with him; to procure for 
them, in his Houfe, the free Exerciſe 
of the Religion which the Prince 
whom he ſerves poſſeſſes ; to let them 
take Shelter in his Houſe when they 
are under any Misfortune, and unjuſtly 


perſecuted ; to adjuſt all the Differen- 


ces and Quarrels that happen among 
them; to relieve them in their Wants 3 
and to live with them in the ſame Man- 


ner as a good Father lives with his 


Children. 


If any Subject of Quality of his Prince 
[ 


happens to be in the ſame Country 


with him, and negle&s, or purpoſely 
ſhuns, to viſit him, he ought to give 


him notice of it in a civil Manner, and 
to engage him to come to ſee him by 
all manner of Cixility and good Treat- 


ment, 


ö 
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ment, before he writes to his Maſter, 
to — his Commands on him. 

When he has Publick Audiences, he 
ſhould fend Notice of it to all the chief 
Perſons of the Nation, and invite them 
to e e him to it, that his Train 
may appear the greater for the Honour 
of his Prince. After his firſt Audience 
he ſhould preſent them to the Prince, 
done after another, ſhould tell him their 
Names and their Qualities, and procure 


them an eaſie Acceſs to the Prince, and. 


Chief Perſons of the Court. 
When there are publick Feaſts, or 


Diverſions, to which he is invited, he- 


ſhould take care to procure them Ad- 
miſſien, and convenient Places to every 


one according tb their Rank, and muſt 


ſee that he himſelf be ſeated in the 
Place which belongs to his Character ; 
eſpecially if there are other Foreign. 
Miniſters who pretend to ſtand in Com- 
petition with him. Seeing in that Caſe, 


it concerns the Rank and Dignity of 


his Maſter, he muſt not part with a Jot 
of his Rights. But he ought to be of 
amore eaſie Deportment towards the 

2 | | Courtiers 
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Courtiers of the Country where he is, 
who are in no manner of Competition 
with him ; and he ſhould rather ſhow 
them more Civility than they have 
Right to pretend to, than diminiſh any 
thing of what is due to them, out of 
fooliſh Pride, which can produce no- 
thing but bad Effects, both for himſelf, 
and his Prince, and ſerve to alienate 
their Affections, without any manner 

of Advantage. * | 
It is proper alſo that he contract pars 
ticular Friendſhip with the Miniſters 
of the Allies of his Sovereign which are 
reſident in the ſame Court; that he 
give them Intelligence of things that 
may be uſeſul to their Intereſts, in order 
to receive the like from them when 
Occaſion offers; that he do them good 
Offices with the Prince whom he ſerves; 
and that when they contribute any 
thing towards the Advancement of his 
Affairs, to procure them ſome Mark 
of his Eſteem and Gratitude; that he 
aſſiſt them with his Credit and good 
Offices at the Court where they are, in 
the Aﬀairs which they have to Nego- 
tiate, and in the Diſputes in which 
l they 
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his Maſter, or his own 
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1 they may be intangled n that when 


they have any Quarrels among them; 
ſelves, or with any of the Miniſters 
of the Country, he imploy n 

el 


i chem ; that he him 
| avo 


id carefully any fort of Quarrel with 
thoſe who are in Credit there, and 
never occaſion any Stop to his Maſter's 


Affairs by his own private Re ſentments, 
or by exciting thoſe of the Miniſters 


with whom he treats: And he ought to 


lay down chis as a firm and unchange- 


ane Mazimy/ £@ employ all che Credit 

hich he has, either by the Power of 
lis Maſt, s own proper Induſtry, 
to do all the Good he can. 1 
If he obſerves exactly this Conduct, 
he will render himſelf uſeful to the In- 
tereſts of his own Prince, and agree- 
able to the Princes, and States to whom 
he ſhall be ſent ; he will acquire their 
Eſteem, and he will leave behind him, 
in all the Places where he ſhall have 
reſided, a good Character and Repu- 
tation ; which he ought to look upon 


as the moſt agreeable and moſt deſira- 


8 
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ble Reward he can haue of his Ability. 
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expect, that the Proofs which he has 


given of his Capacity in the Manage- 


ment of the Great Affairs which he has 
Negotiated, will procure him, at his 


He ought likewiſe reaſonably to - 


Return, Honours and Preferments an- 


ſwerable to the Importance of his 
Services; and that the Prince, or State, 


whom he ſhall have well ſerved, will 


employ his Talents, and his Wiſdom, 


in his Councils, for the Management 


of his principal Affairs. But although 


he ſhould fail of theſe ſorts of Recom- 
pences, he has wherewithal to comfort 
himſelf, by che inward Satisfaction he 
will find, in having faithfully and ſuc- 
ceſsfully diſcharged the Functions of 


thoſe Imploy ments which he was in- 


truſted with, for the Service of his 
Prince and Country. 1 
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